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A THANKSGIVING SCENE OF LONG AGO 


This picture, from a photograph by Misses F. S. and M. E. Alien, represents an old-fashioned family begin- 
ning the Thanksgiving pies on the Saturday before Thanksgiving. The concentration of every mind on its par- 
ticular important task, the anxiety with which the first pie is tested in the old brick oven, the spirit of cheerful 
activity which pervades the whole scene, to say nothing of the suggestive odors of ‘‘sugar and spice and all 
things nice,’’—are expressive of the holiday spirit and bustle. The old Dutch oven or ‘‘baker’’ shown in the 
fireplace, the candlesticks on the mantei, the quaint room, may teli of times long past, but the hearts of the 
busy, loving workers are those of to-day and forever. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 











DR. J. C. AYER’ 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


BREAKS UP A COLD IN ONE NICHT. 









SIXTY years of success stand behind that statement of the prompt 

and reliable action of Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the cure of 
all Coughs and Colds. Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
and all affections of the throat and lungs yield to this radical remedy. 


Prominent people of 
claims.* * ® 


the past 


2 2 2 2 


and present testify to the truth of these 


2 2 2 2 2 





























WORDS OF 


i have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral both in my family 
and practice, and consider 
it one of the best of its class 
for la grippe, coughs, colds, 
bronchitis and consumption 
in its early stages. 

W. A. WRIGHT, M. D., 
Barnesville, Ga 


, a 4 
When I had almost de- 
spaired of ever finding a 
eure for chronic bronchitis,I 
recently derived most 
excellent results from the 
administration of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. I can 
testify as to its efficacy, and should be pleased to have 
you send me the formula of its composition. 
R. C. PROCTOR, M. D., 
Oakland City, Gibson Co., Ind. 


as 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Cured by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in 1857. 


My wife and five children 
were taken down with lagrippe, 
while that disease was so widely 
prevalent. I dosed them with 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- 
fore using quite two bottles my 
family was restored to health. I 
know of sev-ral obstinate cases 
of the same complaint which 
were also cured by this remedy. 
I consider it the best to be had 
for all throat and lung dis- 
orders. 

J. PERMINTER, Paulette, Miss, 





MILLARD FILLMORE 
Ex-Pres. U. S., cured by 
Dr. Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in 1853. 


For fifteen years I was afflict- 
ed with lung troubles. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral n_t only reliev- 
ed the distress, but entirely cured me. 

CARLOS M. Fay, 
Prof. of Anatomy, Cleveland, O. 


Me 


Tnited States Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs, July 5, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Sir:— 

I have been afflicted witha 
painful affection of the lungs 
and all the symptoms of 
settled consumption for more 
than a year. I could find no 
medicine that would reach my 
case until I commenced the 
use of your Cherry Pectoral, 
which gave me gradual re..ef, 
and I have been steadily gain- 
ing my strength till my health 
is well-nigh restored. While 
using your medicine I had the 
gratification of curing with it 





HENRY CLAY 
Tested the virtues of 


Cherry Pectoral in 1852, my reverend friend, Mr. Tru- 
man, of Sumpter District, who 
had been suspended from his parochial duties bya 


severe attack of bronchitis. I have pleasure in certifying 
these factsto you, and am, sir, Yours respectfully, 
J. F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 


for la 
of is 


The best remedy 
grippe that I know 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

(Rev.) JOHN K. CHASE, 
South Hampton, N. H. 


yA 


From an experience of over 
thirty years, I feel justified in 
recommending Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. One of the best 
recommendations of the Pec- 
toral is the enduring quality 





of its popularity, it being 

more salable now than it 

JENNIE LIND was twenty-five years ago, 
Testified tothe value of when its great success was 


Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pec- considered something mar- 
toral_in 1851. velous. 
R. 8S. DRAKE, M. D., Beloit, Kan. 
ae 
From Edward Hitchcock, 


M. D., LL. D., ete., President 
of Amherst College and Geol- 
ogist for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, etc., one of the most 
eminently learned and widely 
celebrated scholars of the 
American States: 


Amherst, Mass., 
Sept. 12, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Sir:— 

I have used your Cherry 
Pectoral in my own case of 
deep-seated bronchitis, and 
am satisfied, from its chemic- Of Soneenes, ages yd 
al constitution, that it is an ages be nag A pecneet 
admirable compound for the 
relief of laryngeal and bronchial difficulties. If my opin- 
ion as toits superior character can be of any service, you 
are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK, 


aa 


Asa specific for croup there 
is no preparation equal to 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is pleasant, safe and sure. 

S. H. LATIMER, M. D., 
Mt. Vernon, Ga 


aa 


New York, May 2, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Sir:— 

The Cherry Pectoral sent 
me from Messrs. Ward & Co., 
by your order, was duly re- 
ceived, and Ihave great sat- 





PREST. HITCHCOCK 





DANIEL WEBSTER isfaction in making you my 
Wrote an appreciative acknowledgments for the fav- 
word for Dr. Ayer’s or, It has been repeatedly 
Cherry Pectoral used by myself and friends 

in 1853. 


with the best success, and I 
ean congratulate the American people on having not 
only preparations of such rare excellence, but the men 
who can invent and make them. I have'the honor to be, 
sir, your much obliged friend, W. C. MACREADY. 


WEIGHT AND WISDOM. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in my practice 
since 1853, and have always 
found it reliable for the 
cure of colds, coughs and 
all lung diseases. 

S. HAYNES, M. D., 
Saranac, N. ¥. 


There were sixteen chil 


dren in my father’s family, 
and there are seven in my 





pianos ~ ca own. We have never, since 
Endorsed ayers Cheng I can remember, been with- 
Pectoral in 1858. out Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

and have never had a case of cold or acough that this 
remedy did not cure. I would part with all the other 


Prey 


medicines I know of before parting with Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. (Hon.) Wa. E. Mason, Chicago, Ill. 


(Now U. 8S. Senator.) 
ya 4 


About twenty years ago we 
tried almost everything for asth- 
ma, without success. At last we 
used your Cherry Pectoral, and 
the relief was immediate. 

S. A. ELLIs, Keene, N. H. 


’ fe A 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral in my family for twenty 
years, and recommend it to 
others for coughs and colds and 
whooping cough. Have never 
known a singie case of whooping 
cough that it failed to relieve 
and cure, when its use was con- 
tinued. 

J. C. MIDDLEBROOKS, Brownsville, Ga., 
Manufacturer and dealer in lumber. 


A 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is our 
regular standard medicine for 
colds and throat troubles. 

JOHN HAYWOOD, A. M., 
Prof. of Mathematics, Otter- 
bein University, Westerville,O. 





EDWIN FORREST 


Expressed his grati- 
tude for Dr Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, 
1848. 


as 


From the distinguished Pro- 





fessor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica, Bowdoin 
College: 


Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. 

Dear Sir:—I delayed answer- 
ing the receipt of your prepa- 
ration until I had jan opportu- 
nity of witnessing its effects in 
my own family, or in the families of my friends. This I 
have now done, with a high degree of satisfaction, in 
cases both of adults and children. I have found it, as 
its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds and 
coughs and pulmonary diseases. 
PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 


CHARLOTTE USHMAN 
Found help in Dr Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in 
1850. 








DR. AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Is now put up in half-size bottles at half price, 50 cents. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 
The National Grange. 


The 3lst annual session of the national 
grange met at Harrisburg, Pa, Nov 10, the 
meeting extending into the present week, 
with delegates representing California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
apa, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. No dormant 
state granges have been reorganized during 
the year and after a short debate Virginia was 
dropped from the roll for lack of working live 
granges. Visiting Patrons were present from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New England 
in considerable numbers. Less than the usu- 
al number of resolutions were introduced dur- 
ing the first week of the session, much time 
being frittered away in the slow process of or- 
ganization. 

One of the chief matters of interest was 
the election of officers, the leading candi- 
date four master being Aaron Jones of Indi- 
ana, whu had a following made up largely 
from the northeastern states, while opposed to 
him was Master Leonard Rhone, whose sup- 
porters came largely from the west and south. 
The committee on credentials scanned the 
books and records closely of several of the 
weaker granges; for the order has become so 
weak in the south and west, while the voting 
membership from those sections is so strong, 
the best interests of the order require judi- 
cious pruning where the required 15 working 
granges do not exist. 

The annual address of the master was a 
strong, abie document clearly stating what 
farmers want of congress as well as how they 
are being benefited by the various agricultur- 
al colleges, experiment stations and the de- 
partment of agriculture. The lecturer is con- 


For Week Ending November 20, 1897 


tinuing the effort inaugurated of 
method out of chaos in the literary or lectur- 
er’s portion of the grange work. That much 
progress has been made is attested by the 
warmth with which the quarterly bulletin is 
commended. The treasury continues in its 
usual strong condition with a large surplus 


bringing 


invested, besides which the treasurer has 
handled $20,000 during the year. 
The dues paid by state granges to the na- 


tional treasurer show the following member- 
ship: 


THE STRENGTH OF THE GRANGE, 


New York, 30,000 Delaware, 700 
Maine, 20,500 Wisconsin, 700 
Pennsylvania, 20,000 Colorado, 500 
New Hampshire, 19,000 Iowa, 500 
Ohio, 18,500 Maryland, 500 
Massachusetts, 13,000 Minnesota, 500 
Connecticut, 9,800 Washington, 500 
Michigan, 8,600 West Virginia, E00 
Illinois, 4,000 Mississippi, 400 
New Jersey, 2,800 Nebraska, 400 
Vermont, 2,700 Virginia, 400 
Oregon, 2,000 South Carolina, 350 
Indiana, 1,900 Alabama, 300 
Kansas, 1,800 Texas, 300 
Rhode Island, 1,700 Kentucky, 200 
California, 1,500 Tennessee, 150 
Missouri, 800 Total, 165,100 


During the year 141 new granges have been 
organized and 74 dormant granges revived. 
The gate keeper, in an extended report, dep- 
recated that people were admitted to the 
grange who were outside the farming pro- 
fession. He asked that masters hold the 
membership back to where it was originally 
intended it should be. Especially interesting 
was the report of Pomona Mrs S. G. Baird of 
Minnesota, who quite in detail went into the 
immense fruit resources of the country, quot- 
ing statistics freely of the production and im- 
portation of various fruits and their values. 
The treasurer’s report showed $5290 on de- 
posit one year ago, $4000 received from the 
secretary, $8360 for dues and other amounts 


— —_ . ™ ._—_—_—_—_——_—— — 
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to make the sum total of $20,120. Expendi- 
tures $6300. 

State masters’ reports showed, generally, 
a steady improvement from an educational 
standpoint. Ohio reported several granges 
organized, bringing the total number up to 
400, with an average of nearly 50 to a grange. 
The state is very fortunate Fin having sever- 
al excellent organizers who do good work. 
Patrons own several fine grange halls. Colo- 
rado’s master reported farmers unusually 
busy, the season being favorable and the har- 
vest the largest in the history of the state. 

In Massachusetts, despite bard times the 
grange has prospered, 140 iive granges exist- 
ing with 13,000 Patrons. New Hampshire has 
added 11 new granges and 1500 members and 
now has nearly 20,000 members in 228 grang- 
es. The Fire Ins Co carries over $4,000,000 in- 
surance at a cost of iess than 50 % of old-line 
company rates. Patrons relief ass’nis also 
prosperous. State and Pomona fairs area 
great success. The 6000 grange meetings held 
over the state are productive of great good. In 
Oregon, the grange is prosperous, threo subor- 
dinate and one Pomona having been instituted 
during the year. Institutes are helpful and the 
grange is calling for them each year. Oregon 
Patrons expend all surplus revenues by keep- 
ing the state lecturer in the field. Farmers 
harvested a fair crop of wheat and got good 
prices. Education is the foundation stone of the 
order in Rhode Island and nature study is 
being deveioped in the public schools. 

Large classes received degrees of Flora and 
Ceres,the work being performed by the Penn- 
sylvania state grange and by the Priests of De- 
meter. 

Lecturer Hill of Pennsylvania advised 
method in grange work and presented a high 
ideal which Patrons would be the better for 
if lecturers would strive to put more thought, 
effort and method in the work. Advised the 

[To Page 502.] 











AT WATERTOWN 


AT BRIGHTON 


THE BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET 
Many of the fat animals from the middle and central western states are sent to eastern markets and finally disposed of in the stockyards of 
srighton and Watertown, suburbs of Boston, where the live stock trade amouuts annually to 200,000 cattle, 700,000 sheep, 80,000 veals, 1,500,000 


hogs. 


the pens is 3500 cattle, 10,000 sheep, and 2,000 calves. 


at East Cambridge and Belmont. 
and Albany. 


and suited to the demands made upon them by shippers. 
Wednesday at both yards, although more or less business is going on other days, especially Tuesday. 
I New England stock is usually sold as unloaded. 
York and New Jersey, try to catch the Wednesday market. 


On arrival. 


Stock from the eastern states and those north of Boston are received here. ; 
The big sale day for store stock, such as milk cows, oxen, 


The Watertown yards are on the Fitchburg railroad and at this pointa large proportion of the western stock is handled, The capacity of 
Hogs are not unloaded here to any extent, but are sent direct to the slaughtering yards 
The Brighton yards are about a mile from Watertown, across the Charles river and on the line of the Boston 
The yards are of ample proportions, well arranged 


hogs and veal calves, is 


Western cattle are fed and watered up- 


The seller pays all charges for yardage and weighing. Shippers from Ohio, New 
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filling on the Farm, 

That every farm of any considerable size 
shoula have some kind of afeed mill, few will 
question. It probably will not always be 
found protitable to grind the feed of all farm 
but in these times of moderately high 
demand for stock 


wutin ils, 


prices for graips and great 
t 


o be fattened, it pays to get the greatest 
amount from the feed used and to fatten the 
animals as quickly as possible. That most 
feeds give best results when ground is the 
opinion of most farm feeders in the eastern 


Possibly the practice would 
not be found profitable on the great cattle 
feeding ranches of Nebraska, Kansas and fur- 
ther At least, it is not followed to any 
cousiderapvle extent and to our Knowledge has 
never been given a thorough test. Where 
grain feeds are exceedingly cheap, the cost of 
grinding may exceed the increase in value 
caused by grinding. 


and middle west. 


west. 


feeding tests to compare the value of 
ground and unground grains have been made 
frequently by experiment stations with vary- 
ing results. Sometimes grinding has been 
found profitable and almost as frequently un- 
profitable. Where the grain is very bard, as in 
the case of old corn, grinding has given best 
results. In 1895 the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion tested the value of ground corn for hogs. 
Two trials were carried on at the same time. 
One lot was of heavy hogs rather thin in flesh 
at the beginning of the experiment. The hogs 
had run on pasture all summer. A large 
frame had been developed. With this lot 8% 
of corn was saved by grinding. The second 
lot had been fed grain previous to the trial 
and were quite fat at the start. Over 17 % of 
the corn fed to this lot was saved by grinding. 
Considering only the last lot the money saved 
by grinding would be as follows: With corn 
worth 28¢ p bu, 4.9¢ would be saved ; corn worth 


35¢c,6e; corn worth 42c, 7.4c was saved. Prof 
Henry concludes from this test that where 
hogs are in condition to make the best use of 
corn,there is little need of grinding it unless 
the grains are unusually hard and dry, but 
where hogs have become quite well fattened 
or when from any other reason they are not 


entirely vigorous and strong, it may pay to 
grind the corn. Additional experiments are 
necessary to fully establish the amount of 
saving by grinding grain feed. 

What is true of hogs is 
with other farm animals. Young stock of all 
kinds must have ground grain. The finishing 
process can be more cheaply accomplished by 
the use of corn meal. Progressive dairymen 
would not think of trying to get along without 
a mixture of ground corn and oats to go with 
other feeds. This kind of feed is absolutely 
necessary in fitting animals for the show ring. 
Poultry raisers use great quantities of ground 
or cracked grain, usually wheat or corn. 
For young fowls it must be ground quite 
finely but for fully grown stock cracking is 
sufticient. Forthis purpose alone many farm- 
ers buy a small feed grinder and find that it 
pars. 

Ground corn is excellent for horses, as much 
of the grain passes through undigested if it is 
not broken up in some way. Inthe case of old 
horses whose teeth are not of the best and 
young animals with teeth just coming through, 
grinding is a necessity. When ground finely 
it must be fed with cut hay, shredded fodder 
or some coarse food which will prevent its 
forming an indigestible mass in the stomach, 
causing colic and other disorders. Bad re- 
sults with horses are due to careless feeding 
and not to the character of the feed. When 
the meal goes into the horse’s stomach with 
coarse material such as cut hay or fodder, the 
digestive juices take hold at once, and all of 
the grain is assimilated. The great transpor- 
tation companies of the cities and former 
street railway lines feed their horses large 
quantities of corn meal and coarse feed, with 
most satisfactory results. 

There are so many feed grinders on the 
market and they are so cheap,that on the score 
of first expense there 1s small excuse for not 
having a grinder on every farm where poultry 
or farm animals are kept. The kind of a ma- 
chine will of course depend upon the variety 
and amount of kept. A small sweep 


even more marked 


stock 
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grinder for one or two horses will answer on 
a small farm. This can be set upon a barn 
floor or under a shed. One man will operate 
it easily and on rainy days or at odd times 
grind enough feed to last the chickens and 
calves for several weeks. Some of these grind- 
ers are so arranged as to grind anything from 
fine screenings to oats, corn or cottonseed. It 
is even possible to grind corn sufticiently fine 
for home use. Where a sweep mill is not 
available or desirable a tread power can be 
used. 

On large farms steam or gasoline engines 
are used to furnish the power, the latter being 
the cheapest but the former is often preferable 
where steam is wanted for heating water, cook- 
ing feed and the like. Where feed is to be 
ground for horses, cattle and sheep, it may be 
found advisable to get one of the mills which 
will grind ear corn,thus making the process of 
Shelling unnecessary. The product resulting, 
corn and cob meal, has the advantage of be- 
ingless concentrated then pure corn meal and 
consequently can be fed with less danger of 
bad resuits. Some feeders claim that 10 pounds 
of corn aud cob meal are equal in feeding 
value to a like amount of pure meal. This is 
particuiarly true of animais which consume 
coarse fodders, but even with hogs beneticial 
results are reported. 

The feed mills of moderate size can be run 
by the farm wind engine, a 12-ft furnishing 
enough power to grind the grain needed on an 
ordinary farm, when the engine is not needed 
for pumping. If the wind engine is already 
on hand the cost of grinding the feed will be 
slight indeed, the only extra expense being the 
cost of the mill. 

At this season of the year, when it is abont 
time to begin heavier feeding, the different 
mills shonid be examined. Send to the man- 
ufacturers for catalogs and select the mill 
best suited for your use. Begin with a small 
one if you have any donbts as to profitableness 
of grinding feed. One winter’s carefu trial 
usually results in a general adoption of the 
practice. 


Windbreak for the Driver. 








Drivers in winter often suffer severely and 
unnecessarily from the cold winds. Return- 
ing home without a load the wind hasa 
chance to blow upon them unhindered. Have 
two small stakes and four holders for them, as 

ec 





DRIVER’S WINDBREAK ON SLED. 


shown in the sketch. Provide a stout piece of 
duck and sew rings to it’ as suggested. A 
sinall glass with its wooden frame can be in- 
serted, and two small openings made for the 
reins. If the wind is in front,at either side or 
at the driver’s back, he has:simply to change 
the stakes and his sheet of duck to eseape its 
fury. When not in use the sheet can be fold- 
ed, with the glass inside, and placed in the 
box used as a seat. Sucha contrivance will 
save much suffering and can be had at a very 
slight cost. 





Farm Work to Be Done Now. 


O. J. VINE, OHIO, 


Work is now crowding on every hand. The 
days are short and in order to get much ac- 
complished it is necessary to be ready for 
work at daylight every morning. The progres- 
sive, pushing farmer tries to get his work all 
done before cold weather sets in. The vege- 
tables must all be harvested and stored before 
there is any danger of their freezing. The 
corn should be husked and the fodder in the 
barn or carefully stacked. If left in the field 








many of the shocks will fall down, t + 
tious detriment of both corn and fodd Mice 
and sometimes rats will destroy mu it. 
In order to make the most out of the { er it 


should be cut or shredded before feed It 
is more convenient to handle, goes | er 
and makes better manure. The ecutt 


il 
be done with a hand machine if the ve 
is small, otherwise horse or steam pow: ad 
better be used. 

The industriegus farmer will never dle 
on account of bad weather, but will plan his 
work accordingly. He ought to have a om 
where he can work with comfort ad 
weather, and have asmall stock of t ith 


which to do ordinary repairing. During win- 
ter, the farm machinery should be repaired 


and repainted when necessary. It sur- 
prising what an amount of repairing a man 


who is handy with tools can do, and what a 
saving it effects in a year. Asmali stock of 


tools, including those necessary for black- 
smithing,can be bought for $15 to 20 and their 
use will save their cost every year. If wagons 


and other implements are kept in good repair 
always and are well painted, they will last 
one-half longer. All this can be done at 
home at a very small expense. 

Winter is also a good time to prepare mate- 
rial for fencing and building purposes. Also 
to lay in a good supply of fuel, for the major- 
ity of farmers still use wood, ready for the 


stove. When prepared about a year ahiead, 
and thoroughly dry, about one-third less is 
required than if used green. There are al- 


ways mild days when this work can be done. 
Later in the winter manure can be drawn to 
the tield and spread ready for plowing under 
as soon as the ground is in proper condition 
in spring. 
<cvieaeeemesiiliiiiais 

Handy Protector for Small Shrubs.—The 
season of protecting shrubbery for the winter 
is at hand. A conven- 
ient method for use 
with rose bushes and 
many small shrubs is 
shown herewith. All 
barrels that have lost 
both heads are saved 
and used for this pur- 
pose. Two sinall 
stakes are driven 
down, and a string at- 
tached, as shown in 
the sketch, to keep the wind from blowing 
them over. Straw is then put inside about 
the bush, making very warm and wind-tght 
winter quarters. A board, or a piece of bur- 
lap, can be tacked over the top to support the 
weight of the snow, if desired. 











Ash Trees from Seed.—Collect the seeds as 
soon as they fall from the trees, and keep in 
adry place until spring. As soon as the 
ground can be worked prepare as for planting 
garden seeds. Sow in rows three feet apart, 
dropping a seed about every four inclies. 
Give clean culture until the desired size is 
reached, then reset. 





A Winter Feed Cooker.—Warm mashes are 
desirablefor fowls and hogs in winter. To 





CHEAP FEED COOKER. 


cook the food with but little Jabor, take halfa 
barrel and set it in a grocery box, filling in 
about it with chaff. Make two covers, one to 
fit inside the barrel, the other to shut tightly 
down over the box. Putin the meal and wet 
it soft with one or more pails of boiling water. 
Do this at night and close tightly. The mass 
will cook all night long and be nice and 
warm for feeding in the morning. 



















































































How to Utilize Old Bones, 


Th 1 lot of odds and ends of old bones, 
nearly a ton, on my farm, but owing 


“_" » promiscuous sizes and shapes they are 
of 10 to me. Is there any way that an or- 
dina ier can dissolve these, cr is there 
any ine for crushing or cutting them in- 
to #8 pieces or dust so that they will be 
valuable as a fertilizer?—|A. B. C. 

T s a problem that occurs to every farm- 
er v realizes the value of bones and is ac- 
eordil saving of them. Bones that are com- 
par fresh from the animal are richer in 
plan d or animal food than bones that are 
old d weather-beaten. Theoretically these 
elements (nitrogen and phosphoric acid) are 


worth for fertilizing purposes, at the prices at 
elements would cost at the 


wh ese cost 
in fe zers or chemicals, from $12 to $23 per 
ton of bone. As a matter of fact, mixed 
hones in good condition will sell at wholesale 
from S18 to $20 per ton at New York, and are 
worth correspondingly less at more distant 
point or for inferior qualities, for bone va- 


ries widely 1n quality. However their value 
may be figured,it is too much to permit bones 
to be wasted. They contain a large amount of 
lime, but the chief value of bones is in their 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, as follows: 
100 LBS OF BONES CONTAIN 
Besides lime, water, ete, 





7-Fresh-, Old but not sadly 
bones weatherbeaten weathered 
Lbs Val Lbs Val Lbs Val 
Nitrogen, 4 $0.40 3 $0.50 2 $0.20 
*~hosphorie acid, 20 .60 22 .60 16 40 
Total, 100 lbs, $1.00 $0.90 $0.60 
Value per ton, 20.00 18.00 12.00 


The quickest and simplest method of utiliz- 
ing old bones is to burn them in the kitchen 
stove and carefully save the ashes. In this 
way,you get in the ash allthe phosphoric acid 
and lime there is in the bone,but you lose the 
nitrogen, which goes off as gas in the smoke. 
Where the quantity of bones is small, howey- 
er, and especially if the facilities required for 
other methods of using them are not at hand, 
and if the bones cannot be sold at a fair 
price, this burning of them is far better than 
to permit them to go to waste. Bone makes 
an intense heat and as far as it goes is a val- 
uable fuel. Of course every tbhiifty farmer 
saves all the wood ash from the house, for it 
is so rich in phosphoric acid and potash that 
not a pound of it should be wasted, but every 
bit of wood ash (whether containing bune ash 
) should be religiously preserved. Every 
intelligent and thrifty farmer knows the value 
of a dressing of rich wood ash and fine bone 
meal. Except for the loss of nitrogen by burn- 
ing, this homemade combination of wood ash 
and bone ash will accomplish nearly as good 
results as the famous unleached wood ash and 
bone meal mixture. 

Green or fresh bones properly ground yield 
a meal that has a comparatively high feeding 
value, not only for poultry, but in small doses 
for all other stock. The value of this meal for 
poultry is no longer questioned, and where a 
large number of fowl are kept, some one of 
the various cheap bone grinding machines is 


or not 


in constant use on such material, which is 
carefully gathered for this purpose. Fresh 


bone contains more nitrogenous matter than 
oli bones long exposed to the weather. 
Therefore the latter will not have as -high a 
feeding value. Still it might pay even to grind 
old bones for feed, especially as any surplus 
not used for feeding will make a valuable 
fertilizer. Indeed it would pay at least one 
person in almost every school district to put 
ina bone mill, and make a specialty of col- 
lecting bones froin the neighborhood or grind- 
ing them at custom rates for both feed and 
fertilizer. 


can also be softened somewhat by 
composting them with unleached wood ashes. 
I make a layer of ash, six inches deep or 


Sones 


e, then a layer of bone two to four inches 
deep, then another layer of ash, etc, finally 
covering with several inches of earth. Leaves, 
rakings or other waste about the buildings 
Might be put on as. a covering also. Make 
holes with a pointed stick at short distances 


through the pile, and wet it thoroughly with 
4 strong solution of lye or house slops. In 
the course of six months or so, the compost 
heap may be forked over,and all but the larger 
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bones will be found to be more or less soft- 
ened or dissolved, and even the larger par- 
ticles can be readily broken with the fork. 
Bones can also be dissolved with suiphuric 
acid, but usually it is a nasty and unsatisfac- 
tory job, and more bother than it is worth. 
The acid is also bad stuff to handle, as it 
burns the skin or clothes with which it comes 
in contact. A convenient way of using itis as 


follows: Seta hogsiead a little more than 
halfway into the ground. Weigh the bone 
and fill the hogshead to within four or five 


inches of the top. It will hold 400 or 500 lbs of 
raw bones. To each 100 lbs of bone first add 
60 lbs of water. Then add 60 lbs of sulphuric 


acid, full strength. Cover at once with the 
head that was removed from the top of the 


cask. The whole should begin to heat up and 
soon boil. Let it stand 24 hours or until cooled 
off. Remove the cover ina hours 
and see that the bones are all covered. When 
cool, stir from tne bottom to see if 
are all dissolved. If not, leave for another day 
or two. Then add five or six pails of water to 
the mass. Start a compost heap 12 or 14ft long 
and four feet wide, with four or six inches 
of loam, leaves or other waste vegetable mat- 


couple of 


the bones 


ter at the bottom. Dip from the cask and 
pour on until the compost is soaked. Then 
add another layer of earth and dip till the 
liquid is used up. If you have any wood 
ashes, use these in the compost heap. Letthe 
whole compost stand for sume weeks, when, 


after being forked over, it should be compar- 
atively dry and contain but few large bones 
and these should be readily broken up. Of- 
ten, however, th2 quality of acid or the propor- 
tion of water used is such that the bones are 
not fully dissolved and the whole joh is a dis- 
appointinent. 

The latter method of 
that is, where they are not burned, gives us 
a compost or mixture that contains a goodly 
proportion of lime and phosphoric acid, and 
a little nitrogen in a more or less inert or slow- 
acting form. To make a well balanced fer- 
tilizer, add to the compost 10 to 20 lbs of high 
grade muriate of potash (or tlree times as 
much low grade potash salts or kainit), to 
every 100 lbs of bone used in the compost,thus 


using whole bones, 


supplying its deficiency in potash. If you 
want to add some nitrogen in a quick-acting 


form to give young plants a quick start until 
they can be fed by the slower acting nitrogen 
supplied by the bone, add say 20 lbs nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia,or rather more 
dried blood, to every 100 lbs of bune. These 
articles may be added to the pile as it is be- 
ing forked over, or they can be broadcasted 
upon tle land to which the compost is applied, 
and harrowed, cultivated or hoed in. Cotton- 
seed meal, gluten meal, linseed meal, dry or 


wet fish, castor pomace and other nitroge- 
nous material may also be used in connec- 


tion with such a compost on account of the 
richness in nitrogen. 


SO 


For Carrying Long Ladders.—One man often 
long, 


heavy ladders 


has occasion to move 
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FIG 1. WHEELBARROW FOR CARRYING LADDERS. 


from one place to another. To lift and carry 
them is hard work. Fig 1 shows how a wheel- 
barrow may be impressed into the service. 
One end of the ladder is laid in the barrow 
and is held in place by a bent iron rod, as 
shown in Fig 2. One can then take hold of 


“a = 


FIG 2. 








BENT IRON ROD. 


the ladder’s other end and wheel it off, having 
now to carry but one-half the weight—even 
less, for the ladder’s heavy end can rest upon 
the barrow. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


Note and Comment, 


Houses and barns should be snug and warm 


apd then well aired and sunned every day. 
‘There is no danger of having barns and _ sta- 
bles too cleau, or too warm if properly. ven- 
tilated. Stock in warm, well ventilated sta- 


bles and barns require much less food than in 
them a good, dry bed. It 
is the foolish man who allows his cows to 
suffer at any time of the year, whether it be 
from heat or from cold. Treat a cow in bad 
Weather pretty much as you would a human 
being. Watchfulness, carefulness,cleanliness, 

motto for dairymen.--[A. H. 


cold ones. Give 


makes a good 


Janssen. 

Many farmers act very unwisely in 
the marketing of their products. To force any 
article upon an already overstocked market is 


tlines 


indeed one of the worst things a farmer can 
do. Another thiug that belps to knock the 


bottom out of the warket is for farmers to 
peddle their stuff out to private families with- 
out being informed in regard to prices. Last 
winter I knew of a farmer selling eggs to pri- 
vate families for than the merchants 
payed for them.—[F. H. Dow. 


less 


Rev David Barnard of Warren, R I, hasa 
pair of large Canada geese which were caught 


in labrador by the Indians. He has not as 
yet succeeded in breeding from them. They 


are large and tall, but notso white breasted as 
some. 





Ido not believe one farmerin a hundred 
will write out his views on currency reform. 
The average farmer is too much wecupied with 
the daily routine of his own business to give 
the subject careful attention. I helieve very 
little if any good can be done the farmers by 
any tinkering with the currency. Lots of this 
agitation is designed to detract from other 
conditions that wonld be of advantage to the 
farmers. The present legal rate of interest 
(7 % in Illinois) is relatively higher than 10 % 
was afew years ago, when we were getting 
more for our products and when farm iands 
were rising in value. The capitalist and 
wage earner gets his clothing and food cheap- 
er than ever Vhy not reduce the 
maximum interest rate to conform with the 
times—say 105%. I believe this would cause 
well secured farm loans in Illinois to at once 
drop to 4%, and would have the effect of 
bringing to light millions of idle capital, be- 
sides being of inestimable value to thousands 
of farmers of moderate means.—[O. F. Priest, 
Sangamon Co, IIl. 


before. 





I have had no cholera among my hogs for 
I feed soaked oats daily. The an- 
imals sleep on earthen floors. The house is 
cleaned out frequently and the upper layer of 
earth replaced by fresh, dry clay. My pigs 
giow rapidly. They get oats and corn for the 
first six months, then are fattened on corn.— 
‘John Dallyn, Jo Daviess Co, Ill. 


20 years. 





My apples trees were badly infested and 
nearly ruined by grubs. I dug the earth from 
about the trunks and put one peck of lime 
about each, then banked up toa depth of one 
foot. Thetrees are now as healthy and thrifty 
as could be wished.--[W.S. Huff, Morris Co,N J. 





I met a wealthy farmer whois noted for do- 
ing the right thing at the right time. When 
asked as to the sources ot his information con- 
cerning the proper time to market his crop, 
he replied ‘‘The American Agriculturist, the 
best informant for the farmer in America.’’ 
[J. I. Porter, Flint, Ohio. 





About the middle of October I caught two 
wild geese. I have kept them in confinement 


ever since. They are doing nicely, eating 
wheat and drinking water as readily as the 
domesticated varieties.—| William Page, Man- 


itoba. 
ceaseless 
A Great Paper.—I have taken your excel- 
lent paper for a number of years and hardly 
know how to get along without it. My family 
think a great deal of it.—|J. W. Sanders, Le- 


grand, Iowa. 
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Improvement in Small Fruits Needed. 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 


Each year turns out some new things of im- 
portance, but there is a tendency to work on 
a few lines. Just now the strawberty among 
sniall fruits is getting too large a share of at- 
tention, Unless there is a very marked freak 
—or cross with other fruit—there is little more 
room for improvement in this direction. We 
have a half dozen strawberries that are all 
we need for size, quality and prolific bearing. 
It way be possible to increase the strength of 
foliage and roots. 

We are still looking for an ideal blackber- 
ry. The Kittatinny would pretty near fill the 
bill if it were hardy. Minnewaski and both 
Wilson and Erie are not able to stand hard 
winters. Agawam is too soft but delicious. 
Snyder is too small. Ancient Briton not big 
enough. Wachusett much like Snyder. We 
need a berry as large as Kittatinny or the Lu- 
cretia dewberry, with canes growing erect 
like Snyder,instead of sprawling like Agawam 
and Wilson. 

Have we yet reached the ideal currant? Ido 
not believe we have. White Grape, when 
grown on rich, strong ground, is by odds the 
best currant in existence. I see but little 
difference between Versaillaise and Fay. But 
none of them is as large as we may reason- 
ably hope for. The ideal currant should stand 
six to ten feet high and be nearly twice the 
size of our best. In quality, can we ask for 
better than White Grape? It is in this respect 
ahead of everything I have seen. Why not 
work for improved blackberries and currants? 

Among the raspberries Cuthbert and Golden 
Queen and Shaffer, or probably Columbian, 
make our best trio—and Kansas is as good a 
black cap as we have in the catalogs. But 
Cuthbert and Shaffer always kill back more 
or less. Golden Queen is the _hardiest. 
Shaffer is ideal for canning, so far as tlavor 
is concerned. Golden Queen is too softin 
the can. In all ways there is room yet fora 
great deal of work in the way of raspberry 
improvement. We must try to combine high- 
est quality with eutire hardiness and the pro- 
litic tendency of Cuthbert. Nor must we lose 
sight of bright color, and capacity to stand in 
rows. Turner would be superb only it cannot 
bear fruit unless kept in hills. 

Some of our fruits have at present too short 
aseason. While we can eat gooseberries and 
currants from July 1 to Sept 15 or later, our 
raspberry season covers only three weeks. 
The black varieties give us a much longer 
season. Grapes wecan eat from August 10 
till midwinter and possibly the Alice will car- 
ry us on easily to April. 


A Phenomenal Blackberry. 


In no country in the world are the climatic 
conditions as favorable to the production of 
plant crosses as in California. It is therefore 
not surprising that with each season some 
new and astonishing creations in these lines 
should make their appearance. Among the 
most recent and interesting of these is the 
Mammoth blackberry, originated by Judge J. 
H. Logan, the originator of the now famous 
Logan berry, descriptions and illustrations of 
which have appeared in former numbers of 
this journal. Judge Logan informs us that 
the Mammoth is a cross between the wild 
blackberry of California (Rubus ursinus) and 
the Texas Early, the former a species cf the 
dewberry type, while the latter has more the 
shrubby habit of the high blackberry. The 
most remarkable feature about this new 
blackberry is that while the fruits of both par- 
ents are below medium in size, a cross be- 
tween the two should produce berries of the 
largest size, specimens measuring 2% inches 
in length being not unusual. 

When fully ripe the berries are sweet and of 
excellent tlavor, and for cooking or canning 
they are unrivaled. Unlike the high blackber- 
ry the Mammoth does not throw up sprouts 
from its roots, and cannot be propagated from 
root cuttings. Instead,its canes run from 25 to 
30 feet in one season, and strike roots at their 
ends on tips, like Blackeap raspberries. So far 
this interesting novelty has not been sufti- 
ciently tried outside of its original locality to 
establish its value for general cultivation, the 


HORTICULTURE 


results of which ure eagerly looked for by 
progressive fruit growers. 
—————————— 

The Apple Grower is learning there are va- 
rieties of fruit more valuable commercialiy 
than the Baldwin. An increasing inquiry is 
springing up for varieties more reliable as 
producers than that old standard. Hubbard- 
ston, Nonesuch, Ben Davis and Sutton’s 
Beauty are all good varieties. The most suc- 
cessful apple grower in this county estimates 
his crop of Nonesuch as fairly good on the 
same trees that made a good croup in ‘96, 
while his Baldwins are a complete failure 
this season. It is a nice thing to have a crop 
in the off year.—[Grower, Ontario Co, N Y. 


Bee Keepers in Southern California have as 
many as 600 or even 1000 colonies of bees in a 
single apiary, and secure from 100 to 200 Ibs of 
extracted honey per colony, says a recent 
number of the California Fruit Grower. One 
bee keeper in Riverside Co reports this year 
10 tons of first quality extracted honey and 








three tons of finest comb honey, all from 154 
colonies,which during the season increased to 
196. Statistics as tothe California output of 
honey are not available, but the crop for ’97 
estimated variously at from 225 carloads of ] 
tous each, up to 400, of which San Die 
expected to furnish 60. 


is 
) 


Best Market Apples.—Ben Davis, Ingram 
and York Imperial in the order named are 
considered the best market apples for Mis. 
souri, followed closely by Jonathan and Mam- 
moth Black Twig. 


Carbon Bisulphide is not considered an ad. 
visable remedy for the woolly aphis of the ip- 
ple on account of the expense involved and 
the difficulty of reaching the insects beneath 
the large roots. 


Productive Blackberries.—Ancient 
Stone Hardy, Early Harvest and 
were the most productive blackberries on the 
New York experiment station grounds in 1896, 


Briton, 
Agaw il 











THE MAMMOTH BLACKBERRY 
[Life-size, from a Photograph. ] 










































































































Mint Farming at Home and Abroad. 

A considerable part of the output of pepper- 
wil ias left farmers’ bands and is now 
he yy interior dealers of the big wholesale 
mi considerable quantities going abroad 
on export orders. The market situation con- 
tinues unsatisfactory to producers, and owing 
to } iful supplies in sight, prices are low 
on basis of 90ce@$1 15 per lbin tins at N 
Y. We have just received the interesting 
semi-annual report of Schimmel] & Co, dealers 
in essential oils, New York and Leipzig, Ger, 


interesting statements 
relating to the latest crop of peppermint oil. 
Undertaking to estimate the actual product 
for 1897, this is placed at 250,000 lbs oil, against 
106 000 lbs in ’96. Of the amount first named, 
York state is credited with 37,000 lbs, inelud- 
ing 6,000 ibs old stock of oil carried over, the 
figures harmonizing in a general way with 
our own report published in our issue of Oct 
9. The amount credited to Mich and Ind, 
913,000 lbs, is larger than generally accepted 
by growers in the west, yet, as our own reports 
showed, there has been large development in 
the way of resetting fields with ‘‘ black mint,’’ 
tending to increase the yield. 

The mint industry in Japan, according to 
the authority quoted, is in very unsatisfactory 
state. In consequence of overproduction and 
excessive speculation in Europe, large quanti- 
ties of Japanese oil have accumulated without 
any bright outlook for its disposition,the price 
declining materially, and a report that the 
cultivation of peppermint in one or two im- 
portant districts in Japan has been largely re- 
duced owing to the discouragement. The 
amount of Japanese oil available for market 
is estimated about 175,000 Ibs, a reduction 
from thatof ’96. The peppermint crop of 
Germany was a very unsatisfactory one, but 
this is small and unimportant at best. Near- 
ly one-third of the entire production of pep- 
permint oil in the U S 1s exported to Europe, 
largely Germany. In ’96, 70,000 lbs American 
peppermint oil passed Hamburg and in 95, 
Imports into Hamburg from Japan 
the same years were, respectively, 53,000 Ibs 
and 44,000 Ibs. In view of the apparently lib- 
eral world’s stocks of peppermint oil there is 
nothing to indicate any early recovery of 
prices. 


which contains some 


57,000 lbs. 


ec  — 
A Bank Greenhouse.— Where the ‘‘lay’’ of the 
favorable, a very 


land is convenient green- 

















honse or forcing house can be constructed aft- 
er the plan shown in the accompanying ii- 
lustration. The basement is carried into the 
bank only far enough to give room for a heat- 
ing apparatus and the storing of necessary 
fuel. The greenhouse floor is partly below 
the surface, the walls here, as well as in the 
case of the basement, being laid up with 
rough field stones. The entrance is at the 
further end, steps down from the doorway to 
the greenhouse floor being provided. Sucha 
building will be exceedingly warm in winter, 
not only becanse cf the earth bank, but be- 
cause heat can be generated and sent to a 
floot above much more readily than it can 
~ generated upon and diffused over a single 
oor. 





The Demand for Ginseng, which during Sep- 


tember and the first two weeks of October 
was a fairly active one under strengthen- 
ing prices, has since fallen off quite ma- 


terially and in most cases dealers in this 
article experience difficulty in obtaining even 
cost for their present holdings. This state of 
the market is principally due to the fact that 
during the period referred to, prices for gin- 
Seng were driven entirely too high by an un- 
Wise competition of the different firms who 









FIELD AND GARDEN 





downward move- 


Soule €X- 


handle this root, but the 
ment was, no doubt, also caused to 
tent by the recent heavy receipts, especially 
from southern and southwestern sections. 
What course the market will pursue during 
the remainder of the season is almost impos- 
sible to predict.—[‘Villiam Risenhauer & Co, 
New York. 


Pea-Vine Hay Valuable.-—A recent determina- 
tion at the Colorado station shows that pea- 
vine hay is richer than any of the clovers in 
flesh-forming material. Where a ton of alfalfa 
contained 297 lbs of protein, a ton of pea- 
vine hay cut while in bloom contained 404 lbs 
and this, too, with only a slightly higher per- 
centage of crude fiber than the alfalfa. 


OUR NEW SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Eight [Siillions in Bounties. 








The stake that the Sandwich Island sugar 
monopolists have in annexation is revealed 
by the annual report of the Hutchinson Co. 
On its Hawaiian plantations the entire cost of 
sugar production, including maintenance and 
depreciation, is placed at $30 per ton, while 
the sugar sold at $56 per ton, a net profit of 
$26 per ton, or over 86 % on cost. This 
9 degree sugar is now quotedin New York 
around 3.7c per lb, or $75 per ton, which 
would add 75 % more to the above profit. 
Therefore, under similar conditions to last 
season, this Hawaiian sugar plantation would 
yield 160 % annual profit, provided it can 
continue to have duty-free access to tne 
United States market, and employ coolie la- 
bor at merely nominal prices. The bounty on 
Hawaiian sugar, paid by the United States 
treasury by admitting that sugar duty free,now 
amounts to over $8,000,000 a year. No won- 
der the islands have increased their sugar 
production from 227,000 tons last year to 250,- 
000 tons this season. It is believed that lots 
of sugar from the East Indies is brought into 
Honolulu and _ reshipped for free admission 
into the United States as Hawaiian sugar un- 
der the treaty of reciprocity—the meanest 
kind of a fraud. 


ee - 
Notes of Progress. 

A factory near Richmond, Va, is being agi- 
tated. Beets from that state have yielded well 
in weight and quality. But judging from the 
loose talk we hear of utilizing old plantations 
whose soil has been exhausted by tobacco, 
sowe folks in Virginia have lots to learn about 
the sugar beet and intensive culture. 

The Chino company has prepared its con- 
tracts for next season’s crop. hey are the 
same as those of this year with a basic price 
of $3.50 per ton for beets testing 12 % of sugar 
and 25c for each additional 1 % sugar, and 
with a deduction of 15c per tou for each pet1- 
centage of purity below 78. 

It is said that the Oxnards have finally de- 
cided to build a factory with a capacity of 
10U0 tons of beets per day at Hueneme, Ven- 
tura Co, Cal, in time to work up the 1898 crop. 
They are also under contract to double the 
capacity of the plant in time for the ’99 crop. 
The production of beets on 10,000 acres of 
land for five consecutive years has been guar- 
anteed and 100 acres for the factory site have 
been given. Beets have been grown in that 
vicinity for some years and shipped to the 
Chino establishment. The farmers there un- 
derstand from experience how to grow beets 
and there is every reason why this enterprise 
should be a splendid success from the start. 

The bitter feeling in Germany against the 
Dingley sugar schedule crops out every little 
while in the agrarian and political journals of 
that country. They especially protest against 
our countervailing duty to offset their export 
bounty. It is no wonder that they feel this 
way, after having so long monopolized this, 
the best market in the world for sugar. The 
development of our American beet sugar in- 
dustry must correspondingly depress the Eu- 
ropean industry. 

A contract was signed Nov 1 by represent- 
atives of E. H. Dyer & Co of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the Los Alamitos sugar company of 
Los Angeles for doubling the refining capac- 
ity of the works in Orange county to 800 tons 


or more daily. The present capacity of the 
works has shown a maximum of 460 
tons. The _ successful working of _ this 


plant, which was to some extent experimen- 
tal this season, has led to the present con- 
tract for eniarging the works and induced W. 
A. Clark, the promoter of the enterprise, to 
purchase 13 square miles of additional land 
for beet culture. 

Next season will probably see new factories 
in operation at Cerritos, Salinas, Crockett, 
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ally suitable tor F;: ses. Flexi- 
ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
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Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for free descriptive catalogue, samples & prices. 
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cut shows the machine in 3 positions—sawing a tree 
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down, sawing a log and folded 
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Improvement. Our 1898 model machine saws faster,rnns 
easier & will last longer than ever.Adjusted ina minute 
to suit a 12-year-old boy or the strongest man. Saws in9 
positions; timber 4-in.to 5}4-ft.through.Send forcatalog 
showing latest improvements. First order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co, 64-66 8.Clinton St .Chicaga 











A Long Look Ahead. 


To-day'’s apparent economy may prove to have 
been ross extravagance. He who buys fence that 
is CHEAPEST LN THE “LONG RUN," practices 
real economy. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








Rodero, Sacramento and Hueneme. Work 
on the first-named three is being pushed 
ahead and the last are pretty well assured. It 
is estimated that next season’s output of sugar 
in California will amount to 145,000 tons from 
the following factories: 


Chino, 30.000 Cerritos, 15,000 
Alamitos, 15,000 Alvarado, 15,000 
Salinas, 50,000 Watsonville, 20,000 


The Utah sugar company has raised the 
price of beets for next season’s crop to $4.25 
per ton delivered at the factory. 

There was danger of the late rains starting 
anew growth in the Chino beet felds and in- 
juring the crop, but a series of bright days 
have been taken advantage of by the farmers 
and the injury will be slight. Plows were set 
to work and the entire crop plowed up, a full 
force of toppers followed the plows, the beets 
required by the factory were delivered and 
the remainder piled in the fields. The Chino 
ranch has so far delivered 31,770 tons of beets 
and they are still going in at the rate of 749 
tous per day. 

ii ciedelilalaivmcents 

State Fair Managers in Session—At the re- 
cent meeting of state fair managers in Mil- 
waukee, R. W. Furnas of Nebraska was chosen 
president, A. J. Lovejoy of Illinois vice pres- 
ident, J. W. Fleming of Ohio secretary, Wil- 
liam Leggett of Minnesota treasurer. It was 
decided to hold the state fairs in the circuit 
during the weeks of 1898 corresponding to the 
fair weeks of 1897. A committee was appoint- 
ed to secure if possible rednced freight rates 
on exhibits onl passengers during state fairs. 
The free pass system was discussed the great- 
er part of one afternoon. The managers claim 
that the system is abused and would like to 
aboligh it. No definite line of action was de- 
cided upon. 
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FED BARLEY. 
New Feeds for Making Choice Pork 


The climate of the states west ot Minne- 
sota and north of Colorado is admirably 
adapted to the hog industry, as has been dem- 
onstrated by experiment stations and individ- 
ual growers. Corn can be grown in a few 
localities only because of the short summer 
season, but small grains, alfalfa and peas are 
produced in great abundance and these if 
properly utilized make cheap high-grade 
meat. At present, a great amount of pork is 
shipped in from further east, but, as Frank 
Beach points out in Bulletin 14 of Montana 
experiment station, farmers could to advan- 
tage grow all this meat at home. There is no 
reason why a cheap pork ration cannot be 
produced in Montana or anywhere in the 
northwest. When the grains and leguminous 
crops are properly combined, better grade 
meat is secured than when hogs are fat- 





tened almost exclusively on corn, as is the 


cuse in the states of the middle west. 

Ia the Montana experiments, bogs at the age 
of 24 months were placed on a good alfalfa 
pasture and given asmall ration of cracked bar- 
ley. This maintained them for four months 
very cheaply. They were then turned into the 
stubble tields, where they gathered up scatter- 
ed barley, wheat and peas. This furnished 
an abundant supply of food from the middle 
of September to the tirst of November, when 
they were ready for fattening. At this time 


the hogs weighed about 150 lbs and cost 2}c per 

















lb up to this point. This was done with pigs 
that were farrowed from the middle of March 
to the first of April. 

It was desired to know whether Montana 
barley, wheat and peas possessed superior 
fattening qualities and also the grade of pork 
produced by these foods. Peas have not been 
largely grown, but they promise well and can 
be counted upon by the farmers. While with 
the present price of grain there is not a large 
protit in feeding hogs, yet there is sufficient 
to pay for all time and trouble and by utiliz- 
ing the clover pastures in summer, the total 
gain will yield a profit. Peas yielded on the 
station farm 32 bu per acre. They were read- 
ily eaten by the hogs. Barley and peas used 
in the experiment were ground and fed dry. 
Barley, wheat and peas fed in about equal 
parts showed the cheapest gain. It cost about 
4he to produce 1 1b of pork. Hogs fed on bar- 
ley and wheat made a good gain, but it cost 
a little over 5c for each pound of increase in 
weight. This mixture appears to be about 
as valuable as barley fed alone. The hogs fed 
on barley and peas made a larger gain than 
those fed on barley and wheat, and the cost 
per pound was a little less. A combination 
of grain feeds gave the best returns. The 
feediug was carried on out of dvors and there 
was considerable cold weather during the test. 

No bad effects were noted from feeding any 
of the grains and the health of the animals 
seemed to be the best. In the slaughter test, 
he flesh of the hogs fed barley was firm but 
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FED EQUAL PARTS OF BARLEY AND PEAS. 


FED EQUAL PARTS OF BARLEY AND WHEAT. 











contained a very large proportion of fat. Those 
fed barley and wheat contained an appreciably 
greater proportion of lean and was just about 


right to make desirable hams and bacon. The 
quality of meat from those fed a mixture of 
all the grains was best for bacon and hams 


for immediate consumption, as the percentage 
of lean meat was much larger than the other 
lots. 

In suinmarizing the tests made so far, the 
station shows that Montana only grows about 
15 per cent of ths pork she consumes. Hogs 
tnrive on alfalfa, clover, peas, wheat and bar- 
ley, and pork can be produced cheaper than it 
can be purchased from outside. There is 
every inducement for farmers to grow 
hogs. The same holds true for other north- 
western states. <A ration of alfalfa or clover 
pasture with asmall amount of grain is cheap- 
est and produces the greatest amount of 
growth. The addition of peas to the ra- 
tions of wheat and barley or to barley alone 
produced excellent results in that the greatest 
gains were made on the smallest amount of 
feed. It was also concluded the hogs make 
the greatest gain at the least cost before they 
reach a weight of 200 Ibs. The mixture of 
wheat, barley and peas in various combina- 
tions produces firm pork for high class hams 
and bacon, as the lean meat is well distrib- 
uted. 


more 





The California Raisin Crop averaged about 
80,000,000 lbs annually the past five years. 
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Variation in Cottonseed Meal, 

Nearly all investigators agree in giving this 
zeed a high value aud urge dairymen to use it 
not only because it is a cheap source of pro- 
tein but because it also hasa high manurial 
value. Practical feeders differ greatly in 
their estimates of cottonseed meal. Some 
seem to use it very satisfactorily for a while 
and later conclude that the feed is not well 
adapted for their purposes. Occasionaily a 
feeder observes that the health of his animals 
jis affected by the feeding of cottonseed too 
freely,and it sometimes happens that even af- 
ter animals have been fed for months with 
apparent success they are injured by its con- 
tinued use. It has also happened that cows 
fed upon cottonseed meal do well for a time 
and that Jater tbe milk flow is diminished 
without apparent cause. 

The Maine experiment station points out 
that there are at present no other concentrated 
feeding stuffs which vary so much in composi- 
tion as cottonseed meals from: different 
sources and different mills. Samples vary 
from 22 to over 53 % of protein. This great 
variation may explain the - widely diverse 
estimates of different practica] feeders and 
of the same feeders at different times. Ifa 
cow is fed .a cottonseed meal containing 
26 % protein and is then fed an equal weight 
of ameal containing 52 %,it is evident that the 
amount of protein which she receives will 
have been doubled by the change. If she has 
been fed up to her full capacity in the first 
jnustance, such an increase must result disas- 
trously. On the other hand, changing from a 
cottonseed of high protein content to one of 
law protein content would diminish the milk 
flow unless the amount of meal fed is corre- 
spondingly increased. 

In states where concentrated feeding stuffs 
cannot be legally sold unless the chemical 
composition is stated upon the _ package, 
trouble arising from this variation may be 
avoided, for the feeder can then adjust the ra- 
tion so as to keep the amount of protein un- 
changed. For this reason the purchaser should 
insist upon knowing the composition of the 
feeding stuff he is buying. 





Give Winter Milkers Good Care. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL. 


Those farmers who have winter dairying in 
prospect possess many cows that will soon 
become fresh. Those calving at the begin- 
ning of winter require especial attention if 
their profitableness for the next six months 
is to be assured. Itis a wrong and neglect- 
ful policy to wait until the last minute before 
caring for the comfort of the pregnant cow. 
Her needs should be anticipated and met 
weeks previous to the calving period. I have 
never yet found anything ahead of a well bed- 
ded box stall for the cow about to become a 
mother. 

During her parturiens period, or for at 
least 10 days after calving, the new milch cow 
should be kept away from the remainder of 
the herd, preferably in a box stall. It will 
pay to treat her with vhis consideration as one 
of the helps to enhance her profit for the win- 
ter season. Do not make the mistake of think- 
ing that a cow must be fatin order to enter 
upon a profitable milk-giving career for the 
winter. Cows fed well balanced rations, that 
is, those in which carbonaceous foods do not 
predominate, will never get fat in a_ beefy 
sense, but will manufacture milk abundantly 
whiie keeping comparatively thin. Keep the 
cows in good strength and heart, that is, with 
well nourished bodies, and that means all the 
flesh it is necessary for them to carry. 

As cold and exposure waste animal nutri- 
tion, the necessity for constant warm quarters 
is obvious. Under proper surroundings calves 
dropped at the advent of winter will develop 
into as thritty young heifers as though they 
came in the spring. Ido not believe, how- 
ever, in rearing them inthe same stable in 
Which their dams are kept. Not only will 
their presence have a disquieting effect upon 
the cows, depleting milk yield, but will need- 
lessly add to the difficulty of keeping the win- 
ter stable as cleanly as it should be. 

Those cows that calved last spring and that 
under old conditions would te dried off now, 


THE DAIRY 


can by wise management be made to pay 
through the coming cold weather nearly as 


well as fresh ones. Do not stint them on 
feed or care, and they will do wonders. 
a = 


New Facts About Cow Feeding have been 
learned by a remarkable experiment conducted 
by Director Jordan at the New York station, 
the results of which, soon to be published, will 
make a sensation. Selecting a good Jersey 
cow and getting herin proper shape for the 
test,he fed her for 60 days with prepared foods 
that contained practically no fat. Everrthing 
that she consumed was weighed and an- 
alyzed, also the milk and all the excrement, 
solid and liquid. The figures show that this 
cow gave in her milk 40 lbs more fat than she 
consumed, while she added 30 lbs to her 
weight and was in a good, thrifty, fleshy con- 
dition at the close. This indicates that the 
vital force in the cow has the ability to con- 
vert sugar and starch in the feed into fat. 
Should this fact be contirmed by repeated 
tests, it may upset some of the accepted the- 
ories about balanced rations. Indeed,some of 
the intelligent western feeders contend that 
they get better results by feeding their cheap 
corn, grain or. meal,with corn fodder—a ration 
that is quite deficientin protein or nitrogen- 
ous matter, though rich in fat—than they do 
when a weil-balanced ration is given. Now if 
a cow can convert starchy elements into fat,as 
Jordan believes,why may she not increase the 
per cent of solids in her milk, according as her 
food is varied? The fact is, we are beginning 
to find out that processes going on in the ‘‘in- 
nards’’ of a cow are ‘‘fearfully and wuonder- 
fully made’’and but little understood. 





Increased Oleo Output.—With butter costing 
more across the retail counter, there is a 
natural inclination to enlarge the output of 
the bogus article. During Oct tax was paid 
in the first Illinois district (this including 
Chicago) on 2,012,765 Ibs oleomargarine, 
against a Sept output of 1,127,773 lbs. Com- 
pared with a year ago, however, there is a 
positive reduction, the Oct output ’96 being 
2,608,727 lbs. A noteworthy feature of the 
situation is the largely increased number of 
licenses issued to retail olomargarine, 175 in 
Oct, against only 67 in Sept; the number of 
retail licenses taken out in Oct, °96, was 101. 
No doubt the higher price of butter this fall 
compared with early autumn has much to do 
with increased distribution of oleomargarine. 


Filled Cheese to the amount ot 156,252 Ibs 
was made in the first district of IJ] during 
Oct, this comprising the territory which pro- 
duces most of the commodity. The Sept vut- 
put was 126,537 lbs, and that of Oct, ’96, only 
66,886 lbs. One license was issued at Chicago 
last month permitting the holder to retail fill- 
ed cheese. 





To Kill Sheep Gadfly.—Persian insect pow- 
der blown forcibly into the nostrils of sheep 
or used as an extract in alcohol is recom- 
mended for sheep gadfly. The usual method 
of removing these flies with a feather moist- 
ened in oil or carbolic acid is also quite suc- 
cessful. 





Germany Buys Milch Cows to the value of 
$12,000,000 and upward annually, getting these 
chiefly in Austria, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland. The average value of 
all cows imported into Germany in ’95 was 
$88 per head; in ’93, 79 and in ’92, 85. 


Do Not Let the Cows Shrink too much in 
milk during late autumn, for it will take half 
the winter to get them back to a full tow and 
the chances are they will not be profitable 
until they are again fresh. 





Argentina’s Sheep Exports to the U K nine 
months of this year were 299,000 head,a steady 
increase over one and two years ago. Total 
imports into the U K during the nine months 
500,193 head ; 60 % of these secured in Argen- 
tina. 


We offer Special 
Prizes to best agents 
in addition to a good com- 
mission for every sub- 
scriber secured. 


Mrs. V., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


writes: “Our commissions and 
prize have wiped ovt one hundred 
dollars church indebtedness.”’ 

We divided nearly 
$15,000 last year 
among 440 agents, as 
special rewards, to 
our best workers. 


We shall do the same this year. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
but beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
ket. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less _than|: 


AMMONIA. .....00.200.0000000 SE POF Cont. 
pS eT eee ee ee 7 percent. 
PHONO 65 i0cscsscsccncsccsccs 42 per cent. 
SUE casescdnssabsedusannennaaee 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 





Improved —__sm 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 
To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 


LUMP JAW 


The only certain remedy is Fleming’s 
Lump Jaw Cure. Kills the germs and 
removes the tumor. Price $2.00, A bot- 
tle cures two ordi or one severe case, 
Mailed on receipt of price. Write for 
circular with full informaticn. 

FLEMING-HANDSCOMB CO., 

10 East 14th St., New York City, 

Mention this paper. 


HARRISON’S 


BERLIN, MD. 
have one and a half million 


PEACH TREES 


grown from naturalseed. Send for prices, 




















for everybody. Wholesale and retail. R. 
Peach Trees S"souNSTON, Box 3,Stockley, Del. 








We PAY FREIGHT teen cicatvties choice: low WHOLESULE prices 


orders large or small; {0 trees at 100 rate, 300 at 1000 rate. Guarantee SAFE ARRI- : RK 
VAL, trees TRUE to name, FREE from SAN JOSE scale, and of BEST quality. Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,—wRiTE for lists, photos and FULL particulars of foregoing Stark 12 fh 


CHALLENGE Points, STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Germany and the Fruit Trade. 





That branch of the apple export trade re- 
lating to Germany is still in its infancy, but 
highly promising. As shown in our columns 
from time to time the German markets seem 
in a position to absorb a goodly quantity of 
choice American and Canadian apples. But 
nothing like last season’s business can be ex- 
pected either with Germany or the D K,owing 
to prevailing bigh prices following our short 
crop,yet the fruit is going abroad steadily,and 
when choice in quality and properly packed 
commands good prices and occasionally fancy 
tigures. 

Testimony in this direction comes tous in a 
late Oct letter from Augnst Stier, a leading 
dealer in American fruits, located at Hamburg. 
Following are extracts from his letter: Pros- 
pects are good and sound colored apples will 
sell well. From the southern part of Germany 
buyers are coming here for apples. We have 
no good apples left from our own crop and 
therefore the demand is strong and higher 
prices will prevail here for good stuff. Ben 
Davis fetched up to 22 marks (about $5 25) per 
bbl, Gravensteins 25 marks (6) and in to- 
day’s sale as high as 32 marks (7 60) per bbl 
has been touched. Shippers on your side can 
rely on finding here a favorable outlet for ap- 
pies and prices quoted show that our market 
competes with that of England, where surely 
the heavy arrivals will make prices fall soon. 
As to dried fruit I can report favorable pros- 
pects. Evaporated apples sell up to 403 
marks (about 9 60) per 100 lbs German, sun- 
dried 25 to 28 marks (6to6 70); prunes, 
sizes 40s to 50s, 85 marks (8 40), smaller sizes 
down to 27 marks (6 50). Apricots on the 
contrary are slow sale and heavy arrivals are 
not in favor of high prices. Dried apples and 
prunes will be in good demand and do well, 
but late shipments are not advisable, as in- 
quiry after Christmas is very limited. 
Californa raisins fetched 22@23 marks 


(5 25@5 60). 





Flax and the Linen Industry—Still something 
of the future in this country,the extensive man- 
ufacture of linen from home-grown flax fiber 
is not among the impossibilities. Fairly en- 
couraging experiments are now being prose- 
cuted, particularly in the northwest. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that there 
has been a decline in the linen industry in 
Ireland in recent years. The num ber ofspin- 
dles in operation in the Belfast district is 
said to be slightly smaller than 20 years ago, 
partly through the sharp competition with the 
product of Belgium and other portions of 
northern Europe. A leading linen manufac- 
turer of Ireland says the most serious obstacle 
to progress in the industry in that country is 
the condition of the small farmers, who are 
sadly lacking in education and who frequent- 
ly handle their product badly. Prof Langer, 
manager of the school of flax cultivation and 
preparation in Germany, states that Irish flax 
at pulling is just as good as Belgium, but is 
not properly cared for. ‘‘The Belgian hurries 
his tlax into the steep, whereas the Irish- 
man leaves it on the field, whereby it hurts 


more or less.’ 


An Opinion on Ohio Apples.—I do not think 
the state has 15 % of afull crop. I have been 
told by others that I have more than the re- 
mainder of this county; I harvested one-third 
of a full crop, but only second-class compared 
with last year. In my orchards we did our 
work in the most thorough way and have 
trees not sprayed which were not worth pick- 
ing. The time has come when apple growing 
must be made a business and the most careful 
study and attention given it in order to suc- 
ceed.—[|F. P. Vergon, Delaware Co, O. 





Our Excellent Foreign Trade—During Sept 
total exports of merchandise from theUS 
were nearly $105,000,000 compared with im- 
ports of 42 millions; excess of exports 63 mil- 
ons. Total foreign shipments for 9 mos 80 
millions, imports 67, balance of trade in our 
favor more than 13 millions. 





Bread Prices—It is asserted that in London 
white bread made from Minneapolis flour 
sells for 3c per lb against 5c in the city lust 
named from the same grade of flour. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


MONEY IN FOWLS. 


An All-Seasons Poultry House, 


GEORGE A. MARTIN. 

The illustrations represent the arrangement 
of a poultry house which has been in use by 
the writer for the last two years and has 
proved eminently satisfactory. It is 16 feet 
long and 15 wide, the rear wall being seven 
feet high. The perches, a@a, are one foot 
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FIG 1. GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


above a platform, 6, four feet wide, extending 
along the entire north side of the house. The 
platform is of matched lumber covered with 
a coat of coal tar applied wiile hot. Above 
and behind the perches isa lining of tarred 
felt, which is prvof against cold drafts and 
vermin. In front of the perches are two pan- 
els, p, each extending from end to center, 
hinged at the upper edge, and on the lower 
are hooks by which they may be fastened to 
staples, s, in the rafters, as they are always 
kept except in extremely cold weather. On 
the sloping south front are two windows, ¢ ¢, 
each containing twelve 10x12 panes, set in 
hotbed sash. The angle at which these are 
set. 65 degrees from the horizontal, not only 
increases the space under the roof, but, what 
is more important, admits the rays of the win- 
ter sun with much more effect than vertical 
windows. In fact, water never froze there on 
the coldest winter days if the sun was out or 
even partially obscured. The windows are 
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FIG 2. SECTIONAL VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 
protected by wire netting inside and are en- 
tirely removed in warm weather, making the 
house in effect an open shed. The roosting 
platform is reached by a box, d, made some- 
thing like a horse block, one fvot lower than 
the platform and reached by two steps. This 
affords greater security from nocturnal prowl- 
ers than a continuous hen ladder. A_ walk, 
e e, extends from the center door to the mid- 
dle of the house, with a feed trough, 7, in Fig 
2, on one side, protected by a slatwork of 
laths, g. The nests, A, under the front of the 
platform, are each 12 inches square. In front 
of them is a series of four boards, each about 
four feet long, hinged atthe upper edge to the 
platform. The wallowing boxes, kk, are in 
front of the windows. They are supplied 
with sifted coal ashes. The floor is made hy 
first spreading four inches of washed gravel, 
then spreading smoothly a concrete of cement 
and sand. When this is well set and dry a 
coating of hot asphalt is apphed into which 
sand is sprinkled. This not only excludes 
moisture but rats as well. The rear win- 


dows, 722, have each four panes of 10x17 glassy, 
The ventilation is shown at v. 

The experience of two years has suggested 
several improvements which might be made 
in a bouse of this kind. First, it would better 
be a foot higher all around. Next, a roof of 
tarred felt is better than shingles, as the latter 
cannot be made so tight as to prevent the 
escape of sulpnur smoke in fumigation. Next 
the panelin front of the rovosting platform 
should be hung high enough to leave between 
its lower edge and the platform a space of at 
least six inches, covered by wire netting from 
the outer door to the ventilator, as the entire 
space inside the panel now is. 





What to Feed Fowls in W inter. 


EUGENE RANDALL, MASSACHUSETTS, 


We all like a warm breakfast on a cold 
morning and farm fowls appreciate one too. 
Place clover rowen, cut to one-quarter-inch 
length, in a pail and pour on sufficient boil- 
ing water to scald it. Let stand for a few 
minutes,then add equal parts of corn and oats, 
ground together, and wheat bran to which is 
added one-sixth part animal meal. Mix and 
feed at once. Give plenty of pure water to 
drink. Be sure not to forget the water. 

At noon, scatter a few spoonfuls of wheat in 
the litter, to afford the hens a little exercise, 
Gather what eggs there are, to keep them 
from freezing. Toward night give a feed com- 
posed of four parts oats and one part each of 
wheat and corn. Scatter in the litter. Gather 
up the remainder of eggs and see that there 
is plenty of clean water. When the fowls have 
gone to roost for the night, empty out water 
dishes and lock up the house. The amount of 
corn may be increased or diminished accord- 
ing to condition of fowl. Small and active 
breeds can eat more corn to advantage than 
the larger fowls. Boiled potatoes or other 
vegetables may be given frequently to good 
advantage. Cabbage, beets and turnips may be 
fed without cooking, and will help to increase 
the supply of eggs. Ground oyster shells 
should be kept where the fowls can have ac- 
cess to them at all times. It is well alsoto 
have a box of gravel or crushed rock within 
reach. 

There are other methods of feeding that give 
good results, but, cost considered, it is not 
easy to find a better one. With the exception 
that the clover rowen may be omitted during 
that part of the season when the poultry have 
&@ grass run, practically the same method of 
feeding may be practiced throughout the year. 





Generally Active Turkey Markets. 


Interest in the poultry markets, taking the 
country at large, centers just now in turkeys. 
The close of the present week and the open- 
ing days of next week show an excellent de- 
mand for good turkeys forthe Thanksgiving 
trade, in line with the forecast in the last 
issue of this 'jougnal. As _ pointed out 
then, the demand is chiefly for choice turkeys 
of good heavy weight, and farmers shipping 
to nearby markets should bear in mind these 
trade requirements. Furthermore, shipments 
should reack the wholesale trade not later 
than Monday or Tuesday, Nov 22-23, in order 
that consignments may get into the hands of 
retailers in ample time for best distribution. 
Fat ducks sell fairly well but chickens are 
forthe time being in less thah the usnal 
favor. 

As the inquiry we have just made among 
dealers and those in a position to understand 
the situation shows, there are reasons to be- 
lieve the supply of choice Thanksgiving tur- 
keys will prove only moderate, and good 
prices Gught to prevail. H. L. Brown & Son, 
prominent dealers at Chicago, have been mak- 
ing considerable investigation the past 60 days 
among their country shippers, and conclude 
the prospective turkey crop is about 25 % 
short of last season, presaging a good demand 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Within the 
past few days good, dry picked turkeys have 
been selling at 19 to lle per Ib, and a further 
advance of 1 to 2c in choice stock is antici- 
pated. These figures apply only to really fine 
consignments; the crop is not fully matured 
at Thanksgiving time and itis very difficult 
to get a suitable supply. At New York, S. B. 
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Downes & Co, and other poultry receivers, 
anticipate the usual good demand for choice 
dressed turkeys. Fancy dry picked are now 
quotable in New York around 13 to 1l4e¢ per 
iv, including some from the west, while near- 
by lots are expected to sell at 15 to 16c. <At 
Boston, faney turkeys from northern New 
England sell all the way up to 17 and 18c per 
lb. In considering all these prices, it must 
be remembered that a large part of the mar- 
ket supply consists of common to inferior 
stock, thin, light weight and generally unde- 
sirable for the best class of holiday trade, 
such selling all the way down to 6 and 8c. 

The movement and range of prices in former 
vears is Shown in the following table, com- 
piled by the N Y Produce Review, covering 
the receipts in packages for six days preced- 
ing Thanksgiving, with quotations for best 
grade western turkeys; also the closing 
prices on the Wednesday preceding the na- 
tional holiday in the years named. 





TURKEYS THANKSGIVING WEEK AT NEW YORK. 
- —Prices———_—~, 

Receipts Thanksgiving Closed 
packages wee Wednesday 
1896, 30,603 11@14}¢ 12 @13e 
1895, 29, 363 9@12° 113@12 
1804, 33,602 8@10 8 @9 
1892, 28,233 9@13 9 @10 
1892, 26, 972 2 13@16 13 @14 
1891, 94,358 13@16 14 @15 
1890, 21,007 12@16 15 @16 
1889, 26, 395 10@13 12 @13 
1888, 31,554 10@14 10 @11 


At New York, not cleaning up as closely as 
desired and prices easy. Dressed pouitry: 
Average turkeys 10@1llc # lb, spring turkeys 
11@1l4c, Philadelphia spring chickens 11@14¢c, 
western dry-picked 84@9}c, scalded 8}@9c, N 
Y and Pa fowls 8@84c, western 8@8ic, ducks 
124@i3c, geese 12@15c, squabs $1 75@2 25 # 
dz. Live poultry: Spring chickens 74@8c P 
lb, fowls 8c, roosters 44@5c, turkeys 10@11c, 
ducks 40@7ic ® pr, geese 1@1 373, pigeons 
15@25c P pr. 

At Boston, market liberally supplied, prices 
irregular except for fancy. Northern and east- 
ern fresh-killed ch turkeys 16@17c P lb, 
spring common 12@15c, ch large chickens 
14@15c, common to good 10@12c, extra fowls 
11@12c, common to good 8@10c, ducks 11@12c. 
Western iced turkeys, ch large 12@13c, light 
thin 9@11e, ch chickens Yc, common to good 
7@8e, fowls 8c, roosters 6c, ducks 6@8c, pig- 
eons 75c@$1 25 P dz. Live poultry: Spring 
chickens, large 9c, small 7@8c, fowls 8@9c, 
roosters 5c, ducks 8e. 





es 

Unique Scratching Shed.—Where snow lies 
thickly upon the ground for mouths it is al- 
most impossible to get the hens out of doors, 
though fresh air and sunshine are specially 
needed to promote winter laying. The illus- 





SCRATCHING SHED FOR HENS. 


tration shows a simple addition to the south- 
ern side of the poultry house that will give 
the fowls the advantage of some hours each 
sunny day out of doors without being upon 
he snow. Put leaves, sand and a little grain 
into the bottom of these outside pens, and the 
fowls will work busily in them for hours. 
Such scratching sheds need not be large. 
They cost but a trifle and so can be afforded 
by everyone. 


Duck Culture, by 





James Kankin, fourth re- 
vised and enlarged edition, 112 pages, paper 
covers. This work on natural and artificial 
duck culture has long been the standard au- 
thority on the subjects upon which 1t treats. 
Its author, one of the most successful duck 
raisers in the United State, gives here de- 
tailed information on every point of impor- 
tance to those engaged in the raising of ducks 
for profit. A valuable feature of this new 
edition is the ‘‘question burean,’’ designed to 
answer all questions concerning the diseases, 





THE POULTRY YARD 


cure, managemen’ and feeding of ducks from 
shell to market. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Company, 25c, postpaid. 


Decreased Egg Stocks.—According to the 
Daily Trade bulletin, there were in Chicago 
cold storage warehouses Noy 1, 300,300 cases 
(30 dz each) eggs compared with 453,000 cases 
Aug 1, a reduction of 152,700 cases, or about 
54 %. Cooler eggs are going into trade chan- 
nels at a fairly liberal pace, and there is also 
a good inquiry for strictly fresh stock both 
west and east. The markets contain some 
so-called fresh eggs which have been held for 
some time and are badly shrunken, these 
selling indifferently. 


Kerosene for Canker in Chickens.—Last sum- 
mer, after losing a great many chickens with 
canker, I concluded to try a heroic remedy. 
A flock of small chickens was operated upon. 
With a sewing machine can I injected kero- 
sene into all cankerous mouths and applied 
to all knots. In less thana minute 1 could 
push out the cankers and remove the knots. 
A few would not come off until next day, but 
I made no more than two applications and 
have had no trouble since nor lost but one 
fowl since I began to use the oil.—[W. H. C., 
Nebraska. 

Push the Hens Now.— Winter layers produce 
the golden eggs which pay the grocery bills. 
EE 
A Real Fat Stock Show Wanted.—The Amer- 
ican fat stock show at Chicago this month was 
a flat failure so far as any real benefit to agri- 
culture or the breeding interests was con- 
cerned. The show degenerated into a society 
function, the main purpose of which was to 
display the occupants of the boxes and their 
clothes,while the meager exhibit of stock was 
relegated to obscure and neglected portions of 
the building. American Agricuiturist in- 
sists that such an unnatural alliance 
as agriculture and mushroom aristocracy 
be ended. A fat stock shuw should not 
be a plaything for cigarette-smoking, golf- 
playing drones or fashion plates. This jour- 
nal proposes for next year a fat stock, dairy 
and draft horse show to be held in Chicago 
under the joint auspices of the Illinois board 
of agriculture and the agricultural press. The 
time is ripe for such a combination and un- 
der such management the exhibition would be 
a@ positive and permanent benefit to all con- 

cerned. 

The Ontario Apple Crop, so far as winter 


fruit is concerned, is placed by L. Woolverton, 
secretary of the fruit growers’ ass’n, at only 





5 % of afull one and quality very poor. 
‘* Apples ate scabby,’’ he writes us, ‘‘with 


very little first-class fruit, small on account 
of long-continued drouth.”’ 





Hot Weather Injured Apple Crop_ in this 
county, ripening the fruit prematurely. A 
quaster crop has been sold,mostly in the home 
markets, at about $2 per bbi for Spies, Bald- 
wins, Winesaps, York Imperials, etc.—[{W. H. 
Stout, Schuylkii’ Co, Pa 


1898 BICYCLE $5.09 


to any one who willdistribute 

— a few of our Big Catalogues. 

WN Weselloutright ne whigh grade 

. 1898 Bieyeles at $14.00 to 

$35.00. Don’t pay for bicey- 

ele until received and exam- 

~ ined. THIS OFFER GOOD FOB 
90 DAYS ONLY. Don’t delay, order now and save $20. 00. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.)} CHICACO, iLu 

(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Rditor.) 


BAU BY INCUBATORS 


Get our 128 p. catalogue. Beauti- 
# fully illustrated; full of pointers 
on poultry culture and explain- 
sing the art of hatching eggs by 
iz oinaes. =e for 6 conts 

é tamps ; wort ollar bi 
MOINES INCUBATOR GU. Boalla DES IUINES 1A; 





















Hood’s 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier, 


om > 
Hood S Pills Hicod’s Sarsaparilla. 


[11] 499 


Gatarrh in the Head 


Originates in scrofulous taints in the blood. 
Hence the proper method by which to cure 
catarrh is to purify the blood. 
agreeable symptoms and the danger of devel- 
oping into bronchitis or consumption are en- 
tirely removed by Hood’s 

“*My son had catarrh and was very much run 
down and I was worried about him. 
cided to get a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and he began taking it. 
ting better and he is now well.’”’ 


Its many dis- 


Sarsaparilla. 
I de- 


He was soon get- 
Mrs. J. M. 


HI.ts, Antrim, N. H. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


; sixfor $5. The One True Blood Purifier. 





harmoniously with 





Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 


Strong and Healthy; Prevents all LAv 


grt riue ART ens LAy 






8 ll 
Heripan® 
CONDITION POWDER 
{tis absolutely p ure. Highly concentrated. In 
tity costs tenth o Pa cent a day. No other kind is li = rit 
If you can’t get itsendto us. Ask first. 
Sample for 25 cts. in stamps, five packs $1. “Large 21-4 Ib. 
can, by mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, ig prepaid. 
Farm-Poultry one year (»rice 50c.) and can $1.50. 


Sample Copy _Best oultr aper Moont 
L. 8. JOHNSON «& CO., ee Cuntom House g per sent dre. 


MAKE 











h high. 
CZSMAKE HENS LAY => eee =™ 
LSA This Priceless Secret of Success with Poultry is 
: ad told <a or Poultry oe — is x1 
with our ut Pou er 
Dcents. Address. W. P. OO. Clintonville. Comm 












For ‘H and Use. 


STANDARD CO’S NEW LINE OF 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING 


BONE CUTTERS 


With gears moved back to prevent 
clogging. The principle excels all 
others. Nine different sizes, tg 
price from 86.75 to $29.5 
them in competition. Sent on trial. 
Diamond Granite Grit: Clear, 
strong, lance-like points are the best 
grinders. lustrated catalogue free. 


Standard Green Bone 
and Vegetable Cutter Co., 
‘Milford, Mass., U. S. A. 


No. 8. 

















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and ‘or st stag Hatcher 
in the market. reulars FREE. 

GEO. ERTEL So. QUINOY, ILL, 






















HATCH Chickens OY SAT 
EXCELSIOR incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Low priced 
Circulars free. © ff first-class Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for GEO. H. STAHL, 
I'Ins. Catalogue. 114 to122 &. 6th St, Quincy. 














falcite, Crushed Flint. 





GROUND BEEF SCRAPS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Granulated Bone, Crushed Oyster Shells, 
Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 





“MANN 


FEED TRAY, nor 





GREAT EGG MAKERS 


obtsnt lay twice as many eggs when they're fed on green bone and Granite 
Grit. Success surely comes to poultrymen wh o ‘use ® 


GREEN BONE CUTTERS 
GRANITE CRYSTAL GRIT 6Swicinc Feeo Taay 
Hens can’t scratch food out of, nor dirt int. MANN’S SWINGIN 


r roost on it. Saves its cost in the food it saves. 
ments. Llastrated catalogue free if you name this paper. F. W. MANN CO., Milfor 





















FoR PouLTRY. : - 
We sell for cash or on installe 
d, Maus. 
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GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


rhis edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Penunsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1897. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specunen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898, 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another vear after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that departmeni. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
#2. or ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than 81.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Liomestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Piace Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 








for six mouths. 
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Postal savings banks are recommended by 
the postmaster general, who also favors rural 
free delivery. Gradually but surely the claims 
of agriculture are being heard, and surely the 
country districts are entitled to attention as 
well as the e1ties and towns. 

= A 

Western farmers are more eager than ever 
for effective co-operation: Such is the re- 
port by state grange masters tu the national 
grange in session this week and last at Harris- 


burg. That organization is tremendously 
powerful in the central, middle and eastern 
states, and if our western farmers united 


With it there are many which it 
would benefit them. 
—_—— 


Ways in 


Tough times those were—way back in the 
Pilgrim days, more than 250 years ago, when 
the first American Thanksgiving was cel- 
ebrated. How much better off are the hum- 
blest of our people now! What a feast day 
Thanksgiving has become—fur the mind and 
soul, as much as for the body. We hope that 
this issue of American Agriculturist will bring 
to our rural homes some of the inspiration of 
this great holiday. 


a 
The New York milk dealers’ trust isa 
mighty govod thing! Why? secause it is 


forcing the fariners to unite in perfecting tie 
permanent organization of the Five States 
milk producers’ association. They have got 
to combine in order to hold their own against 
the trust. Our milk department briefly de- 


scribes the situation. The preliminary offi- 
cers are now ready to push things. It only 


rewains for the farmers to do their part by 
applying to the secretary for instructions. 
° —— 

Certain entomologists are up in arms 
against Prof Jolin ib. Smith’s articles in our 
30 and Nov 6 on the San Jose 
that it is the most 
commis- 


issues of Oct 
scale. They still maintain 
frightful ot all fruit pests, that state 


EDITORIAL 


sions to guard against it are more than neces- 


sary, and that the kerosene spray will kill 
most of the younger and more tender plants 


to which itis applied even in winter. We 
would magnify the necessity of teaching the 
public iat his .nd other insect and fungous 
pests must largely be dealt with by each indi- 
vidual farmer. A whole kingdom of com- 
missions can’t do for every farmer and fruit 
grower what he must do for himself in fight- 


ing pests. The tendency in a ‘‘scare’’ is to 
overdo officialism and underdo individual 
effort. 

I 


The reaction from the furious advance; in 


August and September has been much less 
than was anticipated. Bradstreet’s index 


numbers show that the wholesale values of 98 
leading articles of produce and merchandise 
on Nov 1, ’97, were just about as high asa 
month earlier. These values were about what 
they were on Oct 1, ’95, but are still 20 % below 


high water mark in the spring of ‘93 before 
the panic. It is remarkable that the ad- 


vances on 24 articles during November should 
have offset decreases in 46 commodities, only 


28 of the items included inthese index num- 
bers remaining unchanged in price during 


the month. Here are certainly grounds ior 


hope of continued better times. 


BRADSTREET’S PRICES INDEX NUMBER. 


Jan 1, 1891, 191,741 Jan 1, 1897, 75,044 
Jan 1, 1892, 94,257 April 1, 1897, 74,915 
Jan 1, 1893, 90.797 May 1, 1897, 74, 193 
April 1, 1893, 101,790 June 1, 1897, 72,828 
Jan 1, 1894, 80,381 July 1, 1897, 72,999 
Jan 1, 1895, 80,700 Aug 1, 1897, 75, 324 
Jan 1, 1896, 76,886 Sept 1, 1897, 77,91 
July 1, 1896, 67,182 Oct 1, 1897, 79 151 
Oct 1 1896, 72,178 Nov 1, 1897, 79, 145 


——— 


The keynote to Secretary Wilson’s first an- 
nual report is his declaration that the depart- 
ment of agriculture shouid help our farmers to 
sell their present surplus to the best advan- 
tage in the foreign market and at the same 
time develop new industries at home to pro- 
duce the $382,000,000 worth of sugar, hides, 
fruits, wines, animals and other agricultural 
produce imported last year. Under its pres- 
ent efficient secretary, the department is also 
doing a good work to help our home interests 
through its investigations about foods and 
through its co-operation in the various efforts 
that are being made to teach domestic sci- 
ence. The rest of the report is confined to 
a recital of the various divisions of the depart- 
ment. Secretary Wilson has nothing to say 
for or against the free seed distribution, ex- 
cept to intimate that, if this ancient humbug 
is to be continued, it should be made as 
ful as possible. Mr Wilson emphasizes the 
need of reforming the work of his crop re- 
porting bureau and he alsu asks for more 
money for printing public documents. The 
department issued 424 publications during the 
past year, of which 6; million copies were 
printed. The very small demand that exists 
for this sort of stuff, however, is shown by 
the fact that of this enormous quantity, only 
13,000 copies were sold, although offered at 
cost of paper and presswork and extensively 
advertised throughout the country. 


————— 


use- 


A new form of grab under countenance of 
law is a mild way of expressing a just opin- 
ion of the quarantines that have been enforced 
throughout many sections in the south and 
southwest during the vellow fever scare. The 
writer has traveled a thousand miles through 
that country during the past three weeks and 
we have also had inquiries conducted by in- 
telligent men in other sections. While there 
ure some points which doubtless should be 
guarded against, the local quarantine in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Texas has in many 
casas been imposed upon communities by self- 
important health officers. Counties and mu- 
nicipalities have run up big bills for guards, 
inspectors and medical experts in the most 
senseless way. This not only means enor- 
mous expenses for local taxpayers to settle, but 
still more serious is the paralysis of business 
and the serious loss occasioned to many farm- 
ers and individuals by the seare which has 
been so much fostered and exaggerated by in- 
terested parties. More sense and less scare, 
more system and hygiene and less exaggera- 





tion of their importance by petty officials, arg 
needed to prevent another yellow fever scare 
or to handle the trouble should it ever break 
out again. We conscientiously believe that 
gross mismanagement has cost the south un- 
told millions that might have been saved had 
the fever problem been better handled. This 
question is a national one, for the west and 
east have suffered seriously with the 
by the arrest of southern industry during the 
past two months. 


south 


Beware of the San Jose Scale. 


DR G. G. 





GROFF, PENNSYLVANIA DEPT AGRI 

Since 1892 I have been observing the effects 
of the San Jose scale upon the fruit-bearing 
and ornamental plants of the Atlantic coast. 
and desire to warn, in the most emphatic 
manner, all lovers of fruit and shrubbery to 
do their best to keep this pest from their 
grounds. Prof J. B. Smith of the New Jersey 
experiment station has recently informed the 
readers of The Agriculturist that 
will probably cause no mors trouble than oth- 
er well-known insects. He seems to think 
that certain persons are guilty of starting a 
needless panic because of the advent of aq 
comparatively harmless insect and he likens 
it to the Colorado potato bug, which, while at 
one time greatly feared, is now easily man- 
aged. Here are some points of difference to 
which the professor does not call attention 

The potato beetle is a large insect, easily 
seen in all stages of its development The 
scale is so nearly microscopic that none ex- 
cept trained eyes can detect it until it has 
done great and possibly fatal injury The 
beetle is destroyed without the use of expen- 
sive apparatus and one or two applications of 
poison are usually sufficient for each 
To destroy the scale requires expensive ap- 
paratus. No one except an expert can per- 
form the work, and besides, the insect repro- 
duces its kind with such wonderful rapidity 
that the vperation must be continued from 
June to November. I have repeatedly seen 
currant bishes which bore heavy crops of 
fruit in July dead in September from the rav- 
ages of this insect. 

The potato beetle may ruin a crop of pota- 
toes. Other insects may destroy a crop of 
fruit. The San Jose scale will not only ruin 
a single crop but it will kill the trees and 
bushes outright. This is not the universal 
operation of any other insect. 


this seale 


crop 


This insect is 80 minute, its attacks are so 
insidious, to which add the impossibility of 
exterminating it where once established, that 
ut present it almost threatens to drive all 
fruit growing from the farm, and to place it 
in the hands of specialists. I believe that 
unless natural enemies arise the orchards and 
isolated fruit trees of the average farmer are 
doomed to destruction by the San Jose seale. 

The assuring words of Professor Smith come 
at a critical time. There are numbers of peo- 
ple busily engaged in selling trees who do 
not believe that the San Jose scale is more 
harmful than otber common scales. I have 
talked with, written to and begged such per- 
sons to destroy infected trees, but the work of 
selling goes right on, and for a few dollars 
saved to the grower of trees thousands of 
dollars will be lost by innocent purchasers, to 
say nothing of the exasperation gnd «ciestruc- 
tion of bright hopes. 

No nurseryman, dealer or pianter can afford 
to purchase any trees or plants except under 
a guarantee that they are free from the San 
Jose scale. A mere certificate will not an- 
swer. If one portion of a nursery is infested, 
it is morally. certain that the scale is distrib 
uted throughout. The ‘‘scare’’ is doing great 
good in calling the attention of both nursery- 
men and planters to the desirability of deal- 
stock. Recently I 


ing only in clean, sound 


saw in the same nursery in destructive num- 
bers all the following insects: San Jose 
scale, scurfy bark louse, oyster scale louse 


and an unknown fungous disease. A _ large 
amount of stock had been rendered unsalable 
and yet the proprietors had not observed the 
condition of things. So long as present con- 
ditions exist, notes of warning should be 
sounded. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


The Labor Boycott 
rt of appeals at St 

{ the three judges dissenting, that a 
ganization has no right to boycott a 

on or individual against which it has 

suce Or Whose employees are on strike. 
company in Kansas City in- 

g machinery, upon which 
and their union declared 


United 


Legal. —The 


Louis has decid- 


i stave 
1 ed labvbor-Savin 
vees struck 


tt The company got out an injunc- 
dding any interference by the work- 


ts business, from which the men 


, ed with the above result. ‘he dissent- 
i lye declared that workmen had no 

of defense if the strike and boycott 
we ied them, provided these weapons 
a ed lawfully. The men wili appeal to 


thre relmne court 


Hanna and Gorman.—The opposition to the 
re-election of Senator Hanna in Ohio and 
Senator Gorman in Maryland is organized and 
and in the latter state seems certain of 


a t 
Ss] ss. There is a republican majority in the 
Maryland legislature large enough to elect a 


senator if it holds together, and several prom- 
jnent men are already in the field. The Ohio 
legislature is republican by a majority of five 
n joint ballot,but it is doubtful if that major- 
held for Hanna, especially as a ma- 
delegation from his own county is 


‘ 

itv ean be 
JOTITN of the 
Sait to be 
I 


against him. Gov Bushnell is 
fanna’s most prominent republican antag- 
onist and may win by acombination of repub- 
lican and deirocratic votes. 


To Succeed Justice Field.—The indications 
are tiat the president will nominate Attorney 
General MeKenna iaitie place on the supreme 
bench vacated by Justice Field, as soon as 
ineets. Another story has it that 
nomination will be opposed in the senate 
the ruling of the attorney general 
on the famous Section 22 of the Dingiey bill, 
which he interpreted not to discriminate 

giinst goods which cameinto this country 
via Canadian railroads, but it is not likely 
would be rejected for this reason. 


congress 
t 
because of 


that he 





Laurier’s Visit.—Sir Wilfred Laurier, prime 
minister and head of the 
ada, with some other high officials, is in 
Washingtou to consult with our government 
upon the various matters, in dispute between 
Canada and the United States. There are sev- 
such matters among which are the 
Behring sea question, the North Atlantic and 
lake fisheries, the passage of laborers to and 
fron Canada, and the customs regulations, 
with the presence of a great juany Americans 
in the British portion of the Klondike gold 
He is also anxious to consider a_ rec- 
iprocity arrangement between Canada and the 
United States. The motive of the visit is to 
show the desire of the present government of 
Canada for cordial relations with the United 
States. 


government of Can- 


eral 


heiads 


The Philadelphia Gas Deal.—In spite of the 
pretests of several public meetings of citizens 
and a strong popular opposition, the city gov- 
ernment of Philacelphia bas voted to lease 
the gas lighting plant owned and operated by 
the city to the United Gus Improvement com- 
pany. Another syndicate offered nearly twice 
as much rental for this plant, and a much 
larger sum as a bonus—$1,000,000 in cash and 
510,000,000 at the end of a definite period—and 
to make a lease much more favorable to the 
city than the one made with the United Gas 
company, but the city government would have 
none of it. The courts will be called upon to 
overthrow this lease and an attempt will be 
made to prove that the ordinance emSodying 
it Was passed corruptly. 

Foreign News.—There have been several 
skirmishes between the insurgents and the 
Spanish forees in Cuba recently, but none of 
much importance. The new governor-general, 
Blaneo, has rescinded most of Weyler’s worst 
orders and shows a disposition to be humane 
and reasonable in his e‘forts to carry out his 
Plans for pacifying Cuba.——The Russian 
vernment has notified the sultan that if he 
intends to use the money paid as an indemni- 
ty by Greece to re-establish his navy, he will 
he called upon to pay first the unpaid portion 
of the indemnity his guvernment owes Rus- 
Sia on account of the Kusso-Turkish war of 20 
ago.——The Spanish government has 
he n trying to arrange with J: upan to buy the 
30) ir ships that nation is having built in 
England, in the event of a war with us. This 
Pian failed, as did a similar one to buy war- 
Ships of Chili. The bankers of Paris and 
Vienna have again refused to loan any more 
money to Spain.——A foreign syndicate has 





years 


OUR 


STORY OF THE 


been organized to colonize 
with emigrants from Europe, 
to bring over at least a million 
in a year.——Rev John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
has received a eal! from one of the _targest 
Presbyterian churches in the Kensington dis- 


parts of Mexico 
and has agreed 
settiers with- 


trict of London.—--Gladstone is to spend the 
winter at Cannes in southern France to avoid 
the neuralgia which troubles him at home. 


xt month, 


ber vpook 


He is almost 88,his birthday comes ne 
but he is planning to write 
this winter.——Prices of meats 
high in Germany as to prohibit its use by the 
laboring classes,and flour and the gen- 
erally are rapidly rising. So serious is the 
situation that the government is 
the abolition of allimport duties on grain.—— 
The Britisn forces do not make rapid prog- 
ress in conquering the rebellious tribesmen in 


abot 


Have risen so 
cereéeais 


cousidering 
ousidering 


northern India. In two orthree small bat- 
tles within the week the British were forced 
to retreat with loss, and the tribesmen have 


not been driven from a single stronghold. 


outcome of the 
hiring of 


Chinamen in the Mines.—An 
coal miners’ strike is the reported 
several hundred skilled Chinese to work in 
place of the strikers in the coal mines in 
northern J}linois. Itis said that 800 Chinese are 
to be put in the mines near Streator, Ill, and 


that contracts have been made with the Chi- 
nese six companies for something like 2000 
more for other localities. The white miners 


are indignant at this step of the operators and 
are holding meetings to devise measures to 
prevent the coming of the Chinese. There are 
more than 3000 white miners threatened by 
this Chinese invasion near Streator alone. It 
is said that the Chinese miners will be armed, 
live inside a fortified stockade and be guard- 
ed by white guards. 





Spain Is Friendly.— Washington 
say that the recent communication from Ma- 
drid to onr government, which was read in 
full at a recent meeting of the cabinet, is very 
conciliatory, and accepts our good offices in the 
attempt to restore peace to Cuba. The Spanish 
yovernment promises to correct the abuses 
which the Weyler administration in Cuba fos- 
tered, and to bring about a settlement of the 
troubles there at as early a day as possible. 
This reply does intimate that wereit not 
for the help received from this country the 
insurgents must long ago have surrendered, 
and in a friendly way asks this government 
to prevent, as far as possible, the fitting out of 
expeditions and the organized attempts of 
Cuban sympathizers in the United States to 
aid the insurgents. There is nothing offen- 
sive in the letter 


dispatches 


Hanna’s Chances.—The democrats now con- 
cede the control of the Ohio legislature to the 
republicans by a small majority on joint hal- 
lut, Which means that a republican will be 
elected senator to succeed Mark Hanna. 
Whether it will be Ilanna himself or not seems 
to depend upon the republicans: who are op- 
posed to him. The democrats are ready to vote 
fora republican against Hanna, and sucha 
combination is regarded as likely. Who will 
be Hanna’s republican rival does not appear, 
unless it be Gov Bushnells. 


Short Notes.—The Harvard-Yale football 
game at Cambridge was an exhibition of or- 
dinary playing, without exciting features,and 
resulted in a tie, neither side scoring. Thee 
were 24,000 people inthe spectators’ seats. 
——A newspaper poll of the senate claims to 
prove that 61 senators are in favor of the an- 
nexation of Hawaii,which means that the an- 
nexation treaty will have more than the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote—that is, if this guess is 
an. accurate one.——Thirty years ago lialph 
Hutington of Boston bequeathed half his es- 
tate to found an orphan asylum in that city, 
the money to be available after the death of 
his daughter, which has just occurred. The 
estate amounts to $200,000, which is not 
enough to found an asylum, andthe money 


will therefore probably be given to some ex- 
isting institution.——Barnum & Bailey’s cir- 
cus, elephants, lions, monkeys and all, em- 


barked for Liverpool onthe steamship Massa- 
chusetts from New York last week. The 216 
animals of the menagerie, 475 horses, with 
food for them all, and the employees, fill the 
ship. The elephants were hoisted on board by 
derricks and are in pens on the main deck. 
——A billis to be introduced into the New 
York legislature setting off 16 counties, in- 
ciuding practically all that state east of the 
Hudson, and Greater New York, and having 
a population of 3,902,220, into a _ new state. 
Only one other state would have as iarge a pop- 
ulation were this new one made aud that is 
Fennsylvania.——Henry A. Hicks of New 
York has been elected general master work- 
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Knights of Labor to 





man of the succeed Sov- 


ereign, who declined re-election. Mr Hicks 
is 46, a stair builder by trade, and is conserv- 
ative in his opinions on labor matters.—— 
rhe prize winning pair of carriage horses 


at the Chicago — show sold for $4600 at 
said to be the largest price ever paid 
for carriage horses at such asale.——Working- 
men’s clubs in New York and Brooklyn are 
already raising funds for a memorial to Henry 
George.——Twelve Yale college students are 
going to the Klondike gold fields on the steam- 

lip City of Columbia which sails from New 
Y ork by way of Cape Horn Dec 1. Three 
hundred men and women have secured pas- 
sage on the Columbia.——The Hotel San Mav- 
eo, one of the finest and largest hotels in St 
Augustine, Fla, was burned to the ground, 
Nov 7. The loss was $250,000.—--The revenue 
cutter Bear is to be sent tothe relief of the 
whale ships imprisoned in the ice off Point 
Barrow in the Arctic ocean. The Bear will 
sail from San Francisco with a load of provi- 
sions and try to reach the whalers by sending 
a sledge party across the ice.——W. ©. Todd of 
Atkinson, N H, has sent his check for $50,- 
000 to the public library at Boston,the income 
of which sum to be used to supply the reading 
room with newspapers and periodicals.——The 
legislature of Georgia has passed a bill forbid- 
ding football playing in that state but refused 
to pass one to prevent children under 14 work- 
ing in unhealthful surroundings 1n cotton fac- 
tories. ——The year 189 was disastrous for the 
railroads: 34 passed into the hands of receiv- 
ers in that year and 58 others, already in the 
hands ot the couit were soid under fureclos- 
nre. Yellow fever is rapidly disappearing 
from the infected districts in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, and the quarantine has 


auction, 





been raised in some of them. At New Or- 
leans there is some fever but the number of 
new -cases is rapidly diminishing.——Yale 


college received gifts to the amount of $445,000 
last year, which makes the total invested 
funds of the university $1,567,495. 








One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 


—next in qualit 
to “Garlands.” 








afor hand or power, a. 1-hole sheller. 
‘Reg. price @11. Our Pric 


"75. Shells 18 
u. an hour. Hand sheller 1—shells bu. in 
sfour minutes. New style self feed sheller 
feshells 500 bu. daily. 15 sizes and styles. 
UCRINDING MILLS—corn & cob,2to 16) Pe 
p. ghtest running made. 
) mili forall kinds of grinding, 





i the best line—result of 36 yrs.experience. 
We have no agents, but sell direct and save you ally) 
zents — 


Marvin Smith Co,curcasozrr.f 









Second Hand Material 


rial procured from sher 
assignee an a “ ce ean s yoo “Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nz ails, 
Iron Ri »ofing Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices [2 Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chieago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 








SS ==> 

oy “lined Paint,all colors, Guaranteed 
highest grade made at 45 Cents and Ms | 
per gallon. For our handsome color card, ful 
particulars and our easy To poe -receiv- 
ed COR, CUT THIS AD OUT and send to 
EBUCE & CO. (ise. ) CHICAGO, 








Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties 
ELECTRICAL low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
HM. E. 8. CO., $2 Cortlandt St..N.% 
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SEASONABLE AUTUMN WORK. 


Fodder [lust Be Dry When Shredded. 


The difficulty in keeping shredded fodder is 
due to its being put into the mow or stack 
while damp. It takes some time for the stalks 
to dry out thoroughly and itis useless to ex- 
pect good results from stored shredded fodder 
unless it is free from sap.,and in fact moisture 
of any kind, before being put into the mow. 
As a rule fodderin the shock is ready for 
shredding as soon as the ears are dry enough 
to crib. 

Experience shows that it is best to haul the 
corn from the field as soon as it is thoroughly 
dried out, and run it at once through the 
husker and shredder. The longer it remains 
in the field the greater the loss from weather- 
ing. If to be storedin a mow, spread evenly 
over the floor and tramp down, as in putting 
away hay. Asauule nofurther attention is 
required until itis wanted for feed. Where 
there is reason to believe molding will result, 
put down a layer of fodder, then the same 
depth of good, bright straw. Alternate these 
layers until the mow is filled. If stacked out 
of doors straw can also be used. The straw 
absorbs the surplus moisture in the fodder, 


and those who have experimented with this 
mixture claim that the feeding value of the 
straw is increased. The addition of a little 
salt when the fodder is being putin is often 
an advantage where the material is not en- 
tirely free from sap. Use about the same 


quantity as in stacking hay. 

After the fodder is stored it will sometimes 
heat, but this is merely the ‘‘sweating’’ proc- 
ess and desirable rather than objeetionable. 
If the other conditions are favorable the qual- 
ity of the feed will be improved rather than 
injured. When it is ‘‘sweating’’ and hot it 
must not be stored. In the dairy districts 
shredded fodder has proven an excellent 
feed to alternate with ensilage or to feed along 
with it. To be of the greatest value it must 
be shredded so finely that all the hard por- 
tions are broken up and any sharp edges re- 
moved. Some machines merely crush the 
stalks, but leave them in poorcondition, with 
jagged edges and often large, hard pieces. 
Others, however, shred it perfectly, cutting 
and tearing the stalks and biades into fine 
bits which are as soft as hay and as readily 
eaten by farm animals. Horses, cattle and 
sheep eat it with apparently as much relish 
as hay. 

Corn binders are now on the market, which 
cut the standing corn and bind it into bun- 
dles. These machines, with the combined 
huskers and shredders, render the matter of 
harvesting corn as fodder light work compared 





with the old methods of hand cutting and 
husking. 
Clarifying Grape Vinegar.—M. E. W.: The 


process of clarification is the same as in mak- 
ing wine. When the vinegar is turbid, filter- 
ing, which is merely a mechanical 
takes out all the impurities suspended in the 
thuid without imparting other foreign matter 
to it. Paper and pulp filters are very com- 
monly used and are quite satisfactory. The 
vinegar can tlow from a faucet into a filter. 
Another method is to elevate the cask of vin- 
evar and force the fluid through a senes of 
flannel bags drawn over spiral springs to 
keep thein suspended. The pressure from the 
cask above will easily force the fluid through 
these bags into a cask beluw. When the bags 


process, 


become clotted they can be taken out and 
washed. 
Sugar and Sunshine.—While high temper- 


necessary, plenty of 
percentage of 


atures do not seem to be 
sunshine is essential to a large 
sugar in beets. Arizona leads all sections of 
the United States in the bigh percentage of 
sunshine, New Mexico is next to Arizona, 
and in both these territories sugar beets show 
a remarkably high percentage of saccharine 
matter. So sensitive is the sugar beet to the 
influences of sunshine that a few cloudy days 
just before harvest time will materially reduce 
,he percentage of sugar. 


THE GRANGE 


The National Grange. 


| From Page 491] 

study of town and county government and 
referred to various books as references. Otu- 
er speakers included Dr Neal of the Delaware 
experiment station, Prof Atkeson of West Vir- 
ginia university, President Koons of Storrs 
college, Ct, Miss Hill and Miss Rhone and 
Master Hilleary and wife of Oregon vlosed the 
L:eeting with a song in the Indian tongue. 

Dr Leonard Pearson, Pennsylvania state 
veterinarian, contributed a well prepared pa- 
per on the treatment of the contagious dis- 
eases of domestic animals. Like nearly all 
other veterinarians, his position was an ex- 
treme one as to the use of tuberculin. David 
Lubin of California spoke for two hours on 
the changed condition through which agricul- 
ture industrially is going. He exhibited 
stacks of catalogs showing the plants of Eu- 
ropean manufacturers of farm machinery. 
Farm machine making in Europe,and the fact 
that Europe makes the world’s price on farm 
products, is going to change the condition 
of American agriculture unless farmers awake 
from their extreme conservatism, was his 
main contention. To study the changes go- 
ing on, he hoped the national department of 
agriculture would send a dozen agents to east- 
ern countries to study and report on certain 
lines of commercial investigation. Delegate 
Jabel Robinson of the Dominion grange spoke 
of the grange and grange work in Canada. 
The election of officers Tuesday occupied 
about all of the time and two days were then 
put into legislation, the gist of which will 
be printed in next week’s issue. 





Pennsylvania State Grange. 





special session of the Pennsylvania 
liarrisburg was well attended 
by delegates. The session opened on sched- 
ule time, ‘Tuesday, nearly all ofticers making 
encouraging reports. In his annual address 
Master Rhone congratulated the state grange 
on the meeting of the national grange within 
the state, reported satisfactory growth of the 
order in most sections, advocated a strength- 
ening of Pomona granges which should be 
models in the perfection of grange work. The 
good work of the state agricultural college, 
experiment station and Chautauqua agricul- 
tural reading course were commended. That 
farmers should dispense with middlemen was 
strongly enunciated. Farmers’ institute 
speakers might with advantage instruct the 
producers in better methods of marketing. Six 
-atrons’ mutual fire insurance companies 
have been successful, insuring millions in 
value of farm property. at a third Jower than 
in other companies. The Patrons relief ass’n 
is also in a prosperous condition. The legis- 
lative departwent of the state grange has been 
of much usefulness in directing favorable 
legislation at the state capitol, especially by 


The 
state grange at 


the securing of a law for the more equitable 
distribution of school funds, which was op- 
posed by cities and large towns whko lost 


heavily by the law in favor of farming dis- 
tricts. In road legislation, the grange was 
for progress and improvement, but opposed 
all bills to put the entire cost on the farms of 
the state. Anti-oleo legislation has been 
maintained in the interest of pure dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Secretary J. T. Ailman reported a gain of 
2000 Patrons during the year, receipts $6500, 
nine new and seven dormant granges organ- 
ized during the year. But one charter has 
been surrendered. The report of the treasur- 
er and finance committee asked for rigid econ- 
omy in expenditures, as the finances cannot 
afford to be impaired. Leeturer W. F. Hill’s 
able report told of the good work done during 
the year and the hope of ‘better work the com- 


ing vear. The reports of iady officers were 
models of good thought as relating to their 
respective duties. Pomona Mrs §S. J. Logan 


counseled that the culture of virtue, integrity 
and patriotism in the home, the enlargement 


and dissemination of these graces in the 
grange and all social relations, and a_ firm, 


practical and energetic exercise of them in 
the duties which exalted citizenship ina great 
republic imposes upon its peopfe, will raise 
up a generation of young men and women 
who will love their country, and honor, rev- 
erence and obey its constitution and its laws. 
Ceres Mrs Johnson is one of the best lady 
speakers inthe grange of Pennsylvania or 
anywhere, and her thought and counsel were 
much as has been so frequently delivered 
from grange platforms throughout the state. 
Among the resolutions adopted were, fa- 


voring the free rural delivery of mail; favor. 
ing equalization of freight, so that large and 
smail shippers shall have equa: benetits from 
the highways; also, favoring a pure cattle 
food law, similar in its action to the law goy- 
erning human food; indorsing the petition 
of a Maryland grange for co-operation toward 
securing a purer public press; favoring postal 
savings deposits ; against the repeal of existing 
oleomargarine laws. A resolution was intro- 
duced favoring reduction of the dues of minor 
members of subordinate granges. The Penn- 
Sylvania state grange has already reduced 
the fees of minors, but the provision for re- 
duction of dues must be submitted to the na- 
tional grange for constitutional amendment. 





The Future Standard Bearers. 





Too often election is made the occasion of 
a great deal of merriment and fun seems to 
predominate, especially with the younger 
members. We do not believe an election 
should be conducted in the same tone of voice 
that a funeral ceremony is conducted, but it 
should be serious and considerate enough to 
the end that we get good and appropriate offi- 
cers. No two granges are alike, but some 
conditions are about the same in each grange. 
In some granges we find certain families 
and individuals that must be ‘‘takeu care of ’’ 
and see to it that some of them ‘‘get an 
oftice.”’ If you do not the grange will not 
amount to anything to then that year. If we 
can retain the kindly feeling of such members 
by complimenting them with an office, other 
things being equal, let us do so. Again, we 
find the contrary to be true; some will often 
absent themselves if elected to an office, feel- 
ing unequal to the task or from _ timidity. 
Care should be used here, for there are others 
who will gladly accept. 

As arule 1 like to see the offices divided 
among the different families as much as pos- 
sible. But where it is essential to select from 
one family more than from others to get efii- 
cient officers, do so. As to the length of hold- 
ing office I have found no rule. Where an 
ofticer does his work well and has posted him- 
self for his work and tukes pride in it, I 
should not be in a hurry to change. But 
where you find a person takes no interest in 
his office and makes no effort to do his part 
well, I should say one year was long enough 
for him. 

There is one office for which 
sheuld make special effort to select the prop- 
er person, and that is the lecturer. Too much 
of the success of the grange depends upon him 
to pass it by lightly. The office has certain 
work to do and the one who is unwilling to do 
itis not the proper person for this office. 
When elected in good faith to any office, do not 
get up and ‘‘positively refuse’’ to serve. This 
is seldom justifiable. Your duty is to bear 
your share. Your fraternal obligations de- 
mand this much. You are a member of the 
grange for the good you can do your fellow 
men, as well as for your own improvement, 
and you have no right, from a desire of ease, 
to shirk your responsibility in the order. If 
yuu are blessed with talent so much greater is 
your obligation to your society and _ fellow- 
men, forthe good which you can do. Let 
your light shine.’ The same is true if you are 
wellto do financially. Your obligations to 
your fellowmen are correspondingly greater. 
Help build up the grange. Stand up and be 
counted. The grange is doing for you what 
you cannot do for yourself and you owe it in 
return your best efforts. Let the election be 
harmonious and let there be no ‘*sore # 
after it is over. Your life does not depend 


the grange 


spots 


upon the oftice.—!C. M. Freeman, Lecturer 
O State Grange. 
SS ee 
OHIO. i 
In conversation with a neighbur-farmer 


about papers, he said he had taken American 
Agriculturist for years because he could al- 
ways rely on the market reports. He found 
the situation of each crop so! thoroughly ex- 
plained in detail that he could always rely on 
them in buying or selling. Certainly no pa- 
per has done more to enlighten the public on 
the advantages of raising beets and making 
our own sugar, No one industry that could 
be started could do as much toward relieving 
depression in this country as manufacturing 
at home the sugar consumed here. American 
Agriculturist certainly devotes inueh thought 
and study to every one of its numerous and 
useful features and deserves full credit for its 
work to establish the beet sugar industry.— 
(R. L. Holman, Executive Com Ohio State 
Grange. 





A Piece of Tin nailed over aknot hole in 
the corn crib will keep out rats. If put over 
aholein the barn much warmth will be 
saved. 
























































The Great Horse Show. 





TT e show week’’ has from its beginning 
est ed itself as one of the great features 
of » york city society life. Although it 
is | years since it was started it has al- 
rea ir outgrown its original design, and 
has me an important factor in the devel- 
opl d improvement of horses and horse- 
wianship in all their relations throughout the 
coul While it is true that the ‘‘suciety 
show’’ in dazzling array which lines the 
arel xes of Madison Square garden, serv- 
ing brillant frame to the arena proper, 
in W h the horses are shown, forms the 
pril il attraction to many, if not most, 
of the visitors, it must become evident, 
tot wost casual observer even, that this 
week's horse show demonstrates obviously 
that t present bicycle craze has not driven 
the noble horse from the field as yet. What- 
ever the primary motives of the devotees of 
the horse show nay be it cannot be denied 


bat the educational influences exerted by the 
presentation of superior types of nearly every 


class and breed of horses, and these handled 
by famous experts, must necessarily be wide- 
lv felt. In fact, the gradual elevation of the 
standard of quality and beauty in horses nas 
be e plainly evident in all central horse 
markets, Where the demand for first-class 
roadsters—even at top prices—is already far 





How much 'of this condi- 


beyond the supply. 
of horse shows, 


is due to the teachings 


tion 

like the show now in progress in Madison 
Square garden, it would be difficult to estab- 
lish, but so much is certain that the present 
great demand for really good horses, at home 
and abroad, offers to farmers an unlimited 


and protitable tield of industry. 


NEW YORK. 





Halcott, Greene Co, Nov 16—Little stock 
is being sold, as farmers are trying to replen- 
ish their dairies. Less fall plowing done than 
although the weather has been very fa- 


usual, 
vorable. Muenh butter has been sold for 15 
to 17¢, a few choice lots for18e«. Lorenzo Van 


Vaikenburgh, who forthe past 30 years has 
bought large quantities of stock in this and 
neighboring counties, is contined to his home 
by typhoid fever. H. W. Weeks is preparing 
the foundation for a large barn. William 
Whitney has bought Alex Van Valkenburgh’s 
house and lot near the milldam. H. B. Peet 


is grading in front of his dwelling and black- 

smith shop. 
Knowelhurst, Warren Co, Nov 16—The long 
Nov 1 and 


drouth was broken by heavy rains 
2. Several silos have been built this year. 
Fresh cows and stock ewes bring fancy prices. 
Many who sold off their sheep under free 
wool regret the mistake they made and are 
trying to restock. William H. Walsh raised 
some of the finest potatvues ever seen here 
and a big yield. They were of the Rose of Erin 
variety. Orange Walsh also 1aised an extra 
fine crop of potatoes. He had some old fash- 
ioned California potatoes which grew 8in long 
and large in proportion. Sampson Ehis raised 
some corn 135 inches in length which ripened, 
which is something remarkabie for this cold 
climate Butter and potatoes bring good 
prices. The town has had to pay several par- 


ties forsheep killed by dogs this year. The 
money comes from the dog tax of from $1 to 


3 per head. There was a very heavy crop of 
hay, but there is no sale. Pastures are excep- 
tionally good for this season of the year and 
stock of all kinds go into winter quarters in 
good condition. Caives bring fancy prices and 
all have been bought up. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, Nov 16—Crops have been 
quite satisfactory, excepting apples and pota- 
toes. Mr Hail had 25 acres of potatoes of which 
16 yielded less than 100 bu of marketable tubers 
per acre, while the remainder vielded 1&0 bu. 
This crop is a fair example of all crops in 
this section of the county. Farmers are hold- 
ing for the winter market. There is a good 
demand for No 1 timothy hay, but very little 
is to be had. Cheaper grade plenty and prices 
low. The oat crop was a disappointment to 
many, as much of it lodged early and did not 
fill. Corn has turned out better than expect- 
ed.The Sept and Oct cheese market went be- 
low the summer prices for the choicest make 
of the season. Late rains put ground in good 
condition for plowing. Sutter has taken the 
Place of cheese, as most of the dairymen left 
the factory on account of prices. All cheese 
factories closed earlier than usual. There is 
& good demand for new milch cows. 


Madison Co o —Chittenangos village author- 
ities have passed an ordinance that compels 
teamsters carrying loads of 4500 lbs to use 
Wheels with tires of not less than 3 in in 
Width. ‘Ten dollars 1s the penalty for each 


AMONG 


offense. 


THE FARMERS 


The highways in Eaton have been 


worked under the cash system during the pres- 


ent year and are better than 


ever before. ‘The 


village of Morrisville is to have crushed stune 


put on all of 1ts streets next year. 
Brown farin, containing 75 acres, was 


The Jaines 
sold at 


public auction recently tod. H. Knickerbock- 


er for $1150. 
ward to John Shattuck for $1500. A 
from Flagtown, N 
recently nine head of Holstein 


after- 
Ian 
N J, shipped from Hamilton 
cattle anda 


He sold the farm shortly 


pair of chestnut horses. The cows were choice 


and brought 100 each, 
There is a decided 
industry in this part of the 


the horses 2060 each. 
improvement in the horse 
state. The prices 


of good carriage horses are constantly advanc- 


ing and the prospects of those 
young stock are very encouraging. 


having fine 
New York 


parties have employed Grant Stringer as their 


agent, and he has, 


during the present year, 


bought and shipped 65 horses at from 150 to 
300 each. 


Morris, 
excellent crop here. 
one man raised 125 bu of eight-rowed 


Nov 
From 


15—Corn was an 
90 sq rods of iand 
yellow 


Otsego Co, 
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flint. Farmers are now plowing. Eggs are 
18c and butter about the same. No call for 
veals in the home market. One farmer re- 
cently shipped one to the city for which he 
received lle, dressed. Hop growers here are 
offered 15c, but most have refused that price. 
Deunis Aldrich has rented his farm for the 


coming year to George Lunn. 


Newpaltz, Ulster Co, Nov 16—Farmers have 
about tinished up fall work and are husking 
corn. The crop is fair. Potatoes have suffered 
here fully as much as in other parts of the 
county. Grape growers complain that while 
the crop was hardly a fair average, yet the 
prices paid were very low. 


An Interesting Apple Market—There are in 
this county some fine lots of Baldwins and 
Greenings; many farmers sold for $1.37 per bbl, 
others have since been offered 2 for fine red 
stock and are asking 2.50. Ex-Sheriff Houck’s 
orchard has 500 to 700, Andrew Booth 500, and 
others 50 to 250 bbls, and all think them good 
property to hold fora time.—{E. V., Albany 
Co, N Y. 
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Qim 
and 
Draught-Power 


» WORSE FEED 


Brood mares thrive upon it, and 
their colts are well advanced in nerve, bone and muscle. 
Send for literature. 


THE H-0 COMPANY, New York City. 


the net results of feeding 


the H]-O Co.’s 
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Waler 


The lightest, most convenient 
and most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultrymen, 
Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 


The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. 














lates. Front, door and hearth of cast iron. 

here is no reason why this cooker should not 
last a lifetime. The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
cattle, dogs and poultry; and with an extra 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling 
cider, making apple jell, and many other pur- 


‘poses for which a large cooking utensil is desired. 


Made in7 sizes: 25 gallon, $12; 650 gallon, $17; 
100 gallon, $24. Send for circulars containing 
full description and testimonials. 
Sold on installments if desired. 
We publish a book, ‘Cooking Food for Stock,” 
which we will send free if you mention this 
publication when you write. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO. 
622 Temple Court, New York 


Cooker 
Healer 


The 
Furnace sides and linings are of sheet steel 










50 gal. size, 36 inches high, weighs 190 lbs. 


Guaranteed just as represented in the p) 
illustration or money will be refunded. ¢ 
Hundreds sold. No complaints. 
— ") 
GENTLEMEN :—I have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food for 
from three to four hundred fowls, and it has always 
worked perfectly, the grate and ash-pit giving it a per- 
fect draft. The whole thing shows good judgment and 
mechanical skill in plan and manufacture. 
Youss truly, WM. E. COGGESHALL,. 





Newport P. O., R. I., June 18th, 1897. 
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Columbus, Chenango Co, Nov 15—All crops are 
gathered. Apples are a short crop and littie 
cider has been made. Stock will go into winter 
quarters in good condition with fodder plen- 
ty for winter use. The price of milch cows is 
unusually high. Potatoes have found a ready 
market with prices ranging from 45 to 65c. 
Rot did not prove as serious as first thought. 
Dutchess Co, Nov 16—There 
Buyers are looking 

offering 15 to 
on the farm of 
recent- 


Shenandoah, 
is some corn to husk yet. 
up turkeys for Thanksgiving, 
lde per lb. Three haystacks 
the late Robert Jobuson were burned 
ly. D. and W. H. Wixon have met with a 
severe loss in their dairy. The cows were 
turned into an orchard and 10 of them ate to9 
many apples. Two died and the others were 
very sick and their tlow of milk stopped. 
John H. Horton has built a new hennery. 
Sylvester Sprague took down a chimney into 
which a swarm of bees entered last spring 
and 130 lbs of honey were taken out. Willis 
Carey had nearly 1000 bu rye. 

Shushan, Washington Co, Nov 15—Drouth 
was beginning to affect springs and wells, but 
recent rains have replenished them. Many 
jambs are being fed for early spring market. 
Hogs are selling for 4c 1 w and 6cdw. Po- 
tutoes are bringing 60c, cabbages 50c per doz, 
onions 75¢ per bu. Good cows are bringing 
$42, while others can be bought for 25 to 30. 


Summit, Schoharie Co, Nov 16—The weather 
has been very fine for doing farm work. Po- 
tatoes rotted badly and some farmers have 
hardly enough for home use. Others have a 
few to spare. They are selling at the depot 
for 50c per bu. Fall feed has been good and 
stock is looking well and is in good demand. 
Nathan Vaughn sold the most of his dairy 
cows for $35 to 40 per head. Threshing ma- 
chines have been hamming all the fall. Oats, 
rye, buckwheat and barley are raised here 
and all kinds taken together the grain crop 
isa large one. Considerable rye has been 
sown this fall. Pork is plenty. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Nov 16—Corn is near- 
ly all husked and the crop is very satisfacto- 
ry. Crops of all kinds except apples and pota- 
oes are good. Hickory nuts are abundant and 
sell for $1 per bu. Turkeys are scarce. Deal- 
ers are contracting for them at 10c per Ib. Fall 


work is nearly completed. Stock is 1n fine 
condition, 
Westville, Otsego Co, Nov 15—The fine 


antumun weather continued until nearly all 
late crops were gathered. Potatoes and ap- 
ples are scarce. Stock is not plenty excepting 
pigs. Turkeys are scarce and thieves have 
taken some tine gobblers. 

Watered Milk—Charles R. Payne of Hamil- 
ton, one of the state dairy commissioners, 
states that the practice of watering milk is 
still largely followed by dishonest farmers. 
During this season an average of nearly a case 
a day has been made out by Mr Payne and 
his assistants in the seven central counties 
comprising their district. There are many 
more cases Wiere the commissioners are posi- 
tive that water is used, but where under the 
law couviction is impossible. Under the ex- 
isting statute a man cannot be convicted of 
watering his milk unless it shows by analysis 
less than 3 % of butter fat or by being caught 
in the act. At this time of the year milk is 
rich in fat, and considerable water mav be 
added without bringing the percentage below 


the standard. The commissioners have hun- 
dreds of cases of this nature, showing the 
proofs of adulteration and yet being within 


the limit. 

In Monroe Co there is some criticism among 
produce dealers because American Agricul- 
turist is so universally taken among the farm- 
ers that they are fully as well posted about 
crop prospects as are the dealers. Hence, it is 
no longer possible for speculators to buy while 
farmers are ignorant of the situation, unless 
they deal with farmers who do not take Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and these are comparative- 
ly few through this sectior. The supply of 
cabbages seems equal to the’ demand in this 
vicinity. Cold storers have been paying $5 
per ton for cabbage at Fairport and so have 
shippers, but this week the price was off to 
4. Some farmers are drawing their potatoes 
to warket, while others are holding; some 
dealers say that they can get all the potatoes 
they want,while others complain that farmers 
will only sell to get money for present needs. 
In my neighborhood, every onion grower has 
sold and I know of but two lots in this neigh- 


borhood unsold. The feeling on apples is 
strong. One of the largest buyers in this 


county admitted to me that really good apples 
are worth almost any price the farmer has a 
3 
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neighbor who investigated 
Webster, on the lake shore, 
quality, tells me the 
farmers there are offered $2.50 per bbl for 
choice fruit and are asking 3, but apples in 
Rochester are quoted at 50 to 75e per bu. One 
of my neighbors has sold at the latter price. 
Cobb’s canning works are paying le per |b for 
entire orchards and shipping in earlots from 
Michigan. TI am also told that Thomas’s can- 
ning werks have been paying le per 1b or 50¢ 
per bu for entire orchards, including every- 
thing. 

Another Estimate on the Peppermint Crop— 
A prominent exporter of essential oils located 
in N Y city has issued a report on the pepper- 
mint crop and credits northern New York 
with 31,000 lbs from the crop of ’97, adding 
6000 Ibs old stock of oil in American markets, 
total 37,000 lbs available this fall. This report 
returns 560 acres old plants and 740 acres 
young plants, of course mostly in Wayne Co. 
This acreage in divided among the various 
towns as follows: 


mind to ask. A 
the matter at 
where fruit is of good 





—Plants. acres~ Oil, Ibs 
Districts Old Young Old stock 
Arcadia, 160 210 450 
hose, 78 101 90 
Galen, 63 55 60 
Phelps (Ont Co), 42 50 120 
Sodus, 40 62 240 
Lyons, 41 65 7 
Palmyra, 32 51 4,300 
Marion, 29 42 2 
Manchester (Ont Co), 8 15 
Junius (Sen Co), 21 27 
Williamson, 9 15 60 
Butler, 8 12 
Macedon, 10 6 
Savannah, 7 9 
Huron, io 11 
Walworth, ) ‘- 9 
Walcott, | A . 
Total, 560 740 6,040 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Center Co O—During the past two weeks 


there has been much rain in this section and 
in consequence grain fields give promise of 
good crops again next year. All corn has 
been harvested and the fodder housed. Some 
few have broken for next spring’s corn crop, 
but cold weather set in last week, the barom- 
eter falling below freezing point. More corn 
was sold out of the field this yvear than ever 
before in this section. In doing this many 
renters and those who owed on farms have 
been enabled to pay off the largest portion of 
their incumbrances, and will start next year 
with few if any debts. The greatest number 
of mortgages ever lifted will be raised in Cen- 
ter county this year. 


Farmington, Warren Co, Nov 15—A number 
are drilling wells deeper, as shallow wells 
failed during the dry season. Cows have 
dried up excepting those well fed, as pastures 
are all used up and very few are willing to 
feed down the meadows, although there was 
a heavy growth of aftermath on new seeded 
meadows. The potato crop is short and corn 


was damaged considerably by frost in Sep- 
tember. Potatoes are selling at 65c. Butter 
to customers in town is 22 to 25c. Apples 


are scarce at 75c per bu. Good cows are worth 
$25 to 35. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, Nov 16—Cabhages plen- 
ty and cheap. Cornisa good crop. Buck- 
wheat is medium. Apples scarce, but bring a 
fair price. Farmers have fall work nearly 
done. Diphtheria and typhoid prevail in 
some parts of Wyoming, Lackawanna and Lu- 
zerne counties. Recent rains have filled 
wells and springs. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Nov 16—Corn 
husking is nearly over. Potatoes are being 
marketed at 50c. Several carloads of cabbage 
have been shipped, the price paid being $4.50 
to5 perton. The apple crop which was be- 
low the average was marketed at from 35 to 


50e per bu. Winter grain is looking fairly 
well. The elesetrie light plant is well under 


way and will be ready for use about Dee 1. 
Milch cows and fat cattle bring fair prices. 


To Prevent Disease in Live Stock—The Penn- 
sylvania live stock sanitary board held a 
meeting last week in the department of agri- 
culture at Harrisburg. Steps were taken to- 
ward the enforcement of the two acts of as- 
sembly passed at the recent session of the leg- 
islature. One enables the board to prevent 
the carrving of contagious diseases of live 
stock into the state, and the other gives au- 
thority to make certain tests whereby they 
shall determine the different conditions under 
which certain diseases of cattle thrive best. 
In connection with the enforcement of the 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
FI VE CENTS A WOR D. ; 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some. 


thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to vo 


on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Azriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
* FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeaple as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


a, 











I EGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY Swine. all ages for sale, won 

#155 in prizes for us at New York State Fair, 18%: also Jersey 
bulls and calves. Prices low. Pure Cider Vinegar, lic per gallon 
E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y¥. 











j TJ ANTED—Place with a good respectable farmer to learn the 
business in all its detalis. H.W. MANS, 130 No. Laurel 
St., Hazelton, Pa. 


OUR_WANTED--Write what you have and 
SE, Colchester, Conn. 


I UCKWHEAT FL 
price. J. 8S. CA 


Nothin g 
Like It. 


One subscriber in Penn. writes that he has received 
forty-eight letters in response to a three-line adv. in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of The Agriculturist and 
these letters have led to the sale of a great deal of stock. 
This party says he recognizes a good thing when he meets 
it face to face, and highly endorses The Agriculturist as 
an advertising medium. 











first act the board will station at various 
points throughout the state inspectors, whose 
duty 1t shall be to see that no infected cattle 


are admitted into the state. Arrangements 
will be made with United States inspectors 


at different points outside the state whereby 
they will inspect cattle about to be shipped 
into the state, and in ease they are healthy 
will give certificates to that effect, which will 
carry the cattle past the inspectors in the 
state. In connection with the other act, by 
which the legislature appropriated $15,000 for 
experiments in diseases of cattle, the hoard 
has decided to erect in the veterinary depart- 
ment‘of the university of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, a building for these tests. In 
this building infected animals will be placed 
under varying conditions in order to deter- 
mine which of these conditions most rapidly 
develop the diseases in question. Gov Hast- 
ings has taken a great interest in the en- 
forcement of both the above acts, and every 
member of the board was present at the meet- 
ing. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Agricultural College and Station Notes— 
There are now 22 students in the reguiar agri- 
cultural classes at New Brunswick and two 
of them are taking the four-year course. The 
special inquiries now being conducted by the 
Station include studies of the retail milk 
business, of which Bulletin 123 was the begin- 
ning. A special inquiry concerning abortion 
and milk fever is also being made and the 
probabilities are that a_ bulletin, of informa- 
tion on this subject will be issued in a_ short 
time. The next bulletin printed will be on 
the analyses and valuation of commercial fer- 
tilizers, and the study of raw materials and 
home mixtures. Special lines of investiga- 
tion are also being carried out in the depart- 
ments of entomology, botany and horticulture. 
A bulletin will shortly be issued from the 
department of horticulture on berry growing 
in the state, based upon the statistical fruit 
survey imade-in 1895. 

A Successful Farmers’ Institute was held in 
Locktown, Hunterdon Co, Nov 11 and 12, un- 
der the direction of Secretary Franklin Dye. 
The following papers were read: The farm- 
ers’ table, what it represents, by Secretary Dye; 
Some educational thoughts along farmers’ 
lines, by Edward M. Heath of Locktown:; 
Increasing fertility by red clover and by cul- 
tivation, by T. B. Terry of Ohio: The pur- 
chase and use of commercial. fertilizers, by 
Hon F. E. Dawley of New York: Poultry and 
egg production, by Mr Dawley; Wives, by Mr 
Terry; Rearing and management of swine 





















































FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 





The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
FA{GRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of Octo- 
ber, was as follows: 
October 2, 68,700 copies 








- 9, 72,600 - 

“ 16, 72,700 ” 

66 23, 71,200 = 

30, 72,100 - 

Total, 357,300 - 
the month, 2-1,460 copies 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 

tracts. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 








for profit, George L. Gillingham; Uniformity 
in the composition of milk and how maintain 
it, by C. B. Lane; Selecting dairy cows, by 
Mr Dawley; Comforts and conveniences in 
the home, by Mr Terry. 


MARYLAND. 





The Azricultural College at College Park 
postoftice, Prince George Co, is doing a good 
deal for the farmers of the state, through its 
department of farmers’ institutes and also the 
experiment station. Institutes are already 
planned to be held in nearly every county in 
the state and any town that wants a lively farm- 
ers’ meeting should apply to Director Farm- 
ers’ Institutes at College Park postoftice for 
particulars. The experiment station here dis- 
tributed sugar beet seed last spring. The 
chemist and vice director, Prof H. J. Patter- 
sen, writes that only about 25 of these farmers 
had enough success in growing sugar heets to 
make it desirable to examine their product 
chemically, and not all of these had been sent 
in for analysis up to Nov 9. Itis doubtful if 
the results this year will be enough to mate- 
rially stimulate the prospects of the beet su- 
gar industry in Maryiana, but it may encour- 
age farmers throughout the state to make ex- 
haustive tests along this line another year. 
Our farmers are finding that sugar beets are 
the very finest feed for hogs and sheep, and 
excellent for cattle. 

OHIO. 

For the State Grange—Arrangements are 
being made by the Columbus board of trade to 
entertain the members of the state grange 
who will pe in that city Dec 13-17 to attend 
the annual session. It is expected that be- 
tween 800 and 1000 will be present. An effort 
will be made to work up sentiment among 
she granges for holding the Ohio centennial 
in Columbus in 1903. Addresses will be made 
Dec 15 by Gov Bushnell, Mayor Black and 
President Canfield of the state university 
with responses by members of the grange. 


Eggs Are Scarce—In the northeastern part 
of the state there is something of an egg fam- 
ine, and dealers in Cleveland are having 
hard work meeting the fresh egg demand. 
Fresh eggs are scarce and commission men do 
not have strictly fresh eggs more than twice 
aweek. Farmers are holding eggs until there 
is an advance in prices. The shortage is 
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heavier this year than usual and prices will 
undoubtedly go higher, for eggs will be very 
scarce for at least two weeks to come. 


a 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Nov 16—The situation in hops 
is without doubt a strong one and growers 
zuay well feel encouraged over the turn taken 
by the market. At present 18¢ is quoted for 
choice hops at New York city, while in the 
country, at several of the producing points, 
prices are even higher. Business in the city is 
of a moderate character, dealers and brewers 
seemingly having transferred operations to 
the country districts. inthe interior buying 
has been large, although buyers and growers 
do not yet wholly agree as to prices and many 
holders are standing out for higher figures 
than those offered. Pacific coast hops are 
sold at about the same fignres as state hops, 
though possibly rather more freely. Pacific 
coast hops at London are quoted firm at 
19}@23k¢ P Ib. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Nov 10 Nov 12 Nov 15 
NY state crop ’97, choice, 17 @i8 17 @I18 17 @I18 
Good to prime, 14 @16 14 @16 14 @16 
NY state crop °96, choice, 8 @ 844 8 @9 8 @9 
Good to prime, 644@ 74 614@ 74 614@ 7% 
Common to fair, 414@ 6 44,@ 6 4\.@ 6 
Olds, 214@ 4% 242@ 432 244@ 434 
Pacific crop ’97, choice, 17 @I8 17 @I18 17 @18 
Good to prime, 14 @i6 14 @16 14 @16 
Pacific crop 96, choice, 914@10 914@10 914@10 
Good to prime, 7344@ 8% 8 6715@ 814 T14@ 8K 
Common to fair, 5 @7 5 @7 5 @7 
Olds. 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
German, '97 crop, 82 @45 32 @45 32 @45 
- 96 crop, 20 @25 20 @25 20 @25 


BouckKvILLE, Madison Co, N Y, Nov 13— 
There seems to be something of a slump in 
the local hop market and severa! growers in 
this town have sold their hops, aggregating 
nearly 700 bales.at 14@15c P 1b, although quo- 
tations on the New York market call for high- 
er figures. Many of the choicest lots are heid 
for still higher figures, as the late improvement 
in prices in the foreign market makesa 
stronger feeling here. It is evident thata 
large quantity of hops will be wanted for ex- 
port and a sharp advance in prices is looked 
for before the advent of the holiday season. 
Since Nov 1 the weather has been rainy near- 
ly every day and well suited for the work of 
baling hops, which has been’ vigorously 
pushed and is nearly finished. Deliveries to 
brewers on Sept contracts are now being 
made. The highest price that has been paid in 
this vicinity this season was 20e for one lot 
and it is possible tiat the same figure can be 
realized on other lots if holders stand united 
and firm. 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, Nov 13-- 
Shipments of hops during the week were: By 
Richardson 29 bales, F. Karker 68, J. H. Ta- 
tor 290, T. E. Dornet 84, J. S. Hutt 39, total 
510 bales. 

ONEONTA, Otsego Co, N Y, Nov 13—The 
hop market is firm, although the views of 
dealers and growers are still wide apart. 
Many are holding for 20c or upward. Some 
old yards will be plowed up. 

NuREMBERG, Germany, Oct 29—The market 
during the last fortnight has shown a con- 
stant upward tendency. First-class Spalter- 
land hops are quoted to-day at 17}@25c P Ib, 
prime Hallertau 19}@21%c, Wolnzach 203@23%c, 
Mainburg 193@223c, Wurtemberg 193@21¥%c, 
Spalter city hops are not on this market, but 
have been sold to private buyers for 25@27c; 
the same is true of sealed Hallertau, which 
find sale at 24@26c,and prime Badens 25c. 

caine z 
Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 15—If there was any 

change in the market to-day it was duller 


than last week. Buyers simply offered to 
take cheese on commission, and were entirely 
averse from givinga price. The only lots 


sold outright were afew fancy lots which 
were bouglit because they had the right brand. 
Everything else went begging. As a result 
quite a number of men went home without 
selling or sending any cheese, and some who 
had Septembers yet to dispose of did the 
same. Factories are closing all over the coun- 
try. The late cold snap has caused heavy 
shrinkage in milk and it is so difficult to sell 
cheese that there is no encouragement for 
factories to make any more. A few of the 
larger concerns will continue making through 
this month. Milk stations are paying 9c 
40-qt can, and farmers cau do much better 
bauling milk to them. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
680 bxs at T#c, 50 at Tic; large white, 285 at 
7c, 82 at 77¢; small white, 100 at 8tc, 25 at 88c; 
small colored, 425 at 8c: small white twins, 60 
at 8tc. Consignments 6361 bxs. Total 8068 
bxs against 6173 last year and 4642 the year 
before. 
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THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Now for Business, 





A meeting of the committee appoint 1 last 
winter on the preliminary organization of the 
Five States milk producers’ association was 
held at New York city, Nov 9. The delegates 
present from different parts of the milk ship- 
ping territory reported that a good begin- 
ning bad been made, although the work was 
staited last spring too late in the season to 
accomplish much and was temporarily sus- 
pended during the summer. 

The reports were to the effect that the farm- 
ers and producers recognize the imperative 
necessity of perfecting a strong organization. 
This feeling is stronger than ever, now that 
it looks as though the inilk dealers’ trust 
would succeed. The trust proposes to abso- 
jutely control the wholesale and retail trade 
in milk in greater New York, and to this end 
aiiss to control the supply and prices in the 
country so far as possible by buying up the 
various creameries along the different railroad 
routes. Unless the farmers have a strong com- 
bination with which to meet the trust, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist conceives that their condi- 
tion in future may be even worse than in the 
past. 

We think the meeting of Nov 9 did 
just right in voting to go on with the 
work of organizing the milk . producers. 
We hope that every iocality that has not al- 
ready formed a local sestion of the Five 
States’ association will send to the secretary, 
l.. H. S. Martin of Augusta, NJ, for blanks 
and proceed to organize without delay. If 
this matter is instantly followed up in ear- 
nest all along the line, we _ sincerely hope 
that every part of the milk shipping territory 
miay be represented by delegates from these 
local sections when the permanent organiza- 
tion is perfected. 


ec 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the demand is fair, but re- 
ceipts and offerings continue ample for all 
present requirements. Exchange price 23c 
P qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Nov 15 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid, Cream Con- 


milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 26,847 807 404 
N Y Central, 14,079 137 391 
N Y, Ont & West, 25.368 884 a 
West Shore. 14,614 162 233 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,116 177 o4 
N ¥ & Putnam. 2.121 a — 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 oa oe 
N J Central. 2.450 37 a 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 _ 
H RT Co, 6,295 351 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 _ ~ 
Total receipts, 162,116 4,125 1,182 
Daily av this week, 23,159 589 169 
“ last week, 23.142 588 139 
Corres’ing week last year, 21.068 413 166 





Women as Wellas [en Can Make Money. 
A WOMAN AGENT. 

I have heard several people complaining of 
hard times, but I can’t understand it, as I 
have been doing so nicely. About six months 
ago 1 took the agency for W. H. Baird & 
Co, Station A, Pittsburg, Pa, to sell their 
Lightning butter maker in this county. 
I have just done splendid with it, 
making $38 a week selling them. it 
is a simple arrangewent and is_ work- 
ed very easy. You fasten it onto the 
kiteben table and the butter is made in three 
minutes. The coloris nice and yellow, and 
then you can make much more than by the 
old style. All farmers recognize the advan- 
tages of the new invention and immediately 
order one after seeing it work. Agents can 
make lots of money selling them by just show- 
ing them to the farmers’ wives. They sell 
at a reasonable price, and anyone can make 
as much money as I do, and not have to work 
hard either. Write for particulars to Dept 17 
of the above company, and they will give you 
a start in business. 


AGENTS WANTED 


By the CELEBRATED GENEVA NURSERIES, es- 
tablished 1846. Good pay. Success ensured to 
workers. Address 
W. & T. SMITH, Genveva, N. Y. 
10 rich acres for home 
TRUCK FARMS FOR SALE. profit and pleasure. 


Good Markets. Write JOSEPH T. BARKER, Niies, Mich 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO 





—W heai— —Corn— —Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 §61897 1896 
Chicago 9444 Tike +2654 19 
New York, 9, = B84 SIL 23 
Bostoh, - 35h, a le 
Toledo t 9319 921, 7 191, 
St Louis. t.9614  .! 261, 21 
Minneapolis, .91 -7834 25 = 
8S Franeiseo, *1.55 1.50 *1.20 -1749*1.30 
Lonaon. 1.08%, 1.0914 .42 _- —_ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, MI, 2634 -2014 
May, 201, 29%, 21% 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One y'r ago 


Wheat, bu, 31,973,000 29,046,000 61,008 .000 
Corn, $3,439,000 45,103,000 18,196.000 
Oals, 14,285,000 15,389,000 12,759.000 


At Chicago, wheat has ruled somewhat 
steadier, being held within a comparatively 
parrow range, due to directly opposite influ- 
ences possessing nearly equal weight. Per- 
haps the one item in the past week which 
has created the most comment is the report 
that the Argentina crop has received some 
damage through frosts. This is a eritical 
period with wheat in that very uncertain 
country, and any material damage there may 
mean little or no surplus for export against a 
fair prospect of a moderate amount up to ear- 
ly November. When the news came by the 
way of London that frosts had caught the 
crop, the market here in Chicago and at other 
leading centers received some stimulus on the 
buying side in spite of the fact that conserva- 
tive traders were loath to place much faith in 
the rumors of positive damage. Anotner help- 
ful thing was the excellent buying for export 
account, the eastern seaboard reporting liberal 
amounts thus taken. During the first ten 
days of November grain exporters at New 
York and outports, such as Philadelphia, New- 
port News, ete, took nearly six million bush- 
els wheat, to say nothing of the business on 
the Pacific coust and the movement of wheat 
in the form of four. Exports of wheat and 
flour last week, according to Bradstreet’s, 
were 5,445,542 bu compared with 5,590,498 bu 
a week earlier and 4,664,515 bu one year 
ago. 

Turning fora moment to home conditions, 
the old factors of a smaller acreage in winter 
wheat and bad weather conditions have been 
in evidence, yet certain testimony is at band 
on the other side of the question. Some of 
the state reports show fairly good outlook for 
winter wheat, and low temperatures through- 
out .unch of the belt held off, this coupled with 
more or less rainfall, enconraging the belief 
that the crop may go into the winter in bet- 
ter shape than at one time seemed possible. 

Corn has been doing a little better, but not 
much. The price remains low around 
26@27c P bu for No 2 mixed in store -for Dec 
delivery, 30@30}¢ for May. The November 
government report issued a few days ago 
wade the average yield of corn 23.7 bu P 
acre, or rather more than American Agricul- 
turist’s estimate in ourissue of Nov 6; but 
applying thisto asmaller acreage the estimate 
of the aggregate crop is much as our own fig- 
ures, bence the document had little effect 
in shaping values. One thing 1s apparent. A 
good many people are being attracted to 
corn on its merits, believing the price low 

“enough, and liberal purchases are noted on 
both domestic and foreign account, exports 
keeping up well. Lake freights advanced a 
shade last week, but are still very low at lic 
P bu, Chicago to Buffalo, favorable to east- 
ward movement, and it is helieved foreigners 
will continue to take liberal quantities. The 
lower grades have been selling at about a 
recent range, No 4 mixed 22@26e P bu, No3 
26@2%5ke. During the first 10 days of Nov corn 
purchases by exporters at NY and outports 
were 5,450,000 bu. 

A sluggisb oats market is about all that can 
be said of this branch of the grain trade. No 
2 mixed, for delivery any time this month or 
next, remains close to 20e P bu, with May 
22e. Existing low prices call out a good de- 
mand on export account,and the market shows 
some inherent strength, although consider- 
able quantities are held by speculators who 
will sell out at any advance showing a profit. 

In rye, there is little or no interest other 
than local, the market ruling dull with No 2 
cash nearly steady at 47@474c P bu, No 3 46c, 
No 4 445@45c. December delivery 47@48c, 
May 49@50c. Some inquiry on shipping ac- 
connt for eastern cities, but little new  busi- 
ness nade public. 

Barley quotations cover about the re- 
cent range and the market is devoid of 
essentially new feature. The number of 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


buyers on the market continues limited, and 
under grades of malting barley are slow at 
much, 1f anything, better than feed prices. 
The offerings of choice lots are relatively 
small. Feed barley 26@27c P bu, common 
malting grades 27@30c, good 32@35c, choice 
to fancy d6@42¢. 

Timothy seed finally in a little better de- 
mand, yet the market lacks snap. Offerings 
moderate but not heavy, conntry lots salable 
on the basis of $2 65@2 70 P ctl for contract 
prime. Clover continues to sell at low prices, 
the wholesale trade waiting a better export 
demand, and insisting that very large stocks 
are available in city and country. Contract 
prime 5 30 P ctl, Dee delivery 5 35,March 5 55. 

At Toledo, wheat has received only mod- 
erate support, owing to the rather contradic- 
tory character of cable advices and the fact 
that some of the recent state crop bulletins 
hint at a little more favorable conditions. The 
contract grade has remained close to 93@94c 
P bu, under grades 91c. Corn quiet and 
nearly steady around 27c P bu for No 2. 
Clover seed generally dull, stocks increasing 
under liberal arrivais; some inquiry on spec- 
ulative account, the low prices evidently prov- 
ing attractive; prime $3 25 P bu,under grades 
15240e discount. 

At New York, grain markets are dominat- 
ed by much the same influences as those hold- 
ing in the west. Wheat unsettled, while corn 
has received considerable attention, largely 
for export acveount, throughout the past week. 
No 2 corn in store 382@32}¢ P bu, yellow and 
white 83@34c, No 2 mixed oats 25}@26e P bu. 
No 2 red winter wheat in store has recently 
touched $1 P hu, later sagging 1@2c. Clover 
seed dull through lack of export demand, quo- 
tations 5 50@6 25 P ctl for fair to choice. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

—Cattie— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $535 $5 25 $3 75 $3 50 $450 $3 40 


New York, 525 500 410 425 450 375 
Buffalo. 5625 500 38 360 475 360 
Kansas City, 500 48 365 340 425 330 
Pittsburg. 490 460 390 355 435 360 


At Chicago, cattle are without important 
change, the market lacking particular ani- 
mation, and buyers rather independent in 
making their selections. So many good 
range cattle have been going forward this fall, 
obtainabie at imoderate to low figures, that the 
best trade shows some reluctance when it 
comes to paying asked prices for farm fed 
natives. As aresult these must be attractive 
in every way in order to command full quo- 
tations. Export trade is healthy but not par- 
ticularly active; this is also a deterrent fac- 
tor in the course of prices. 

Fey export steers, $5 30@5 35 Canners. 


Good to en, 1154 Western range, 
@1450 fps, 4 50@5 20 steers, 


1 75@3 00 


3 504 35 


Com to fair. 1150 Feeders. 3 75@4 25 
@14W Ths, 360@4 35 Strockers. 40010 

Ch to fey cows and 85) Ths, 3 00@4 00 
heifers 3759450 Calves. 300 fs up. 2 75@4 25 


Fair to good cows, 275@375 Caives, vea, 4 50@6 50 
Poor to fey bulis. 82 50@3 90 

Hog salesmen experienced great difficulty 
in working the market above $3 65@3 75, 
and transactions much of the time for the 
past week or so have been largely at 3 40@ 
3 60. Receipts continue liberal at Chicago 
and other western points, and this aids pack- 
ers in securing all they want at low figures, 
especially as the demand for shipping account 
has been somewhat indifferent. tt is not im- 
possible the recent sharp decline will cut 
down receipts and bring something of a re- 
action. 

A bunch of Oxford and Shropshire sheep 
and Jambs which had been on exhibition at 
the fat stock show, weighing 158 to 166 lbs, 
sold at $5 25. These figures afford no crite- 
rion of the market, however, with 4 50 prac- 
tically the top on choice native or western 
wethers; sales largely at 425 downward to 
3 50, including a good many westerns around 
3 40@3 75 and some light weights as low as 
225. Yearlings and lambs 4 25@5 75. The 
market has ruled generally active for butcher 
sheep; also some demand for feeders, a round 
lot of Montanas, averaging 113 lbs. going at 
425. <A big shipment of light-weight Mexi- 
can yearlings, numbering 1400 head, sold at 
5 05. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fairly good demand 
with steady prices obtainable, Monday of 
this week, when 90 cars came forward. Quo- 
tations are continued as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 140 Ibs, $4 80@4 85 Poor vo good fat bulls,$2 00@3 50 
Good, 1200 to 1:00 lbs, 440@460 Poor ts good fat cows, 2 ((Ka3 
Fair, 900 to 1): 0 Tbs, 875@420 Heifers, 700 to 110) lbs, 2 75q@04 15 
Common, 7() to 90" lbs, 5 40@3 75° Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3254400 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 (0047 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@400 Veal cal.ves 5 2 


Hogs show relatively less stability, Monday’s 





transactions (40 double decks freceived) being 
at a cousiderable decline from last week. Prime 
mediuin $3 50@3 55, choice yorkers 3 55, pigs 
3 50.23 60, heavy droves 3 50. Sheep receipts 
15 cars, market slightly higher Monday. 
Prime 425@4 50, good 4 15@4 25, lambs 
4@5 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle dull and somewhat low- 
er Mouday of this week, when 250jears were re- 
ceived. ‘Transactions on the basis of $4 40@ 
4 85 for bulk of shipping steers, tops 5@5 25 
Butcher weights 4@4 30, cows and heifers 3 25 
@3 75, stock cattle 3 25@4 25. Hog receipts 
Monday 150 cars, all grades and weights sell- 
ing around 3 50@3 55, a drop of 20@30e scom- 
pared with last week. Sheep slow; t1eceipts 
85 cars. Mixed droves 425¢4 50, choice year- 
lings 5, common to best lambs 5 25@5 90. 

At New York, cattle active and fully 
steady when desirable in quality, poor to or- 
dinary grades somewhat neglected. Native 
steers quotable at $4 35@5 for fair to extra, 
dry cows 2@3 10, good to choice bulls 5@3 35, 
stags and oxen 3@4 50. Veal calves in gener- 
ally good demand at 5@8, according to attrac- 
tiveness, with heavy westerns and grassers 
3@4 65. Hiogs dull at 3 70@4, with fancy pigs 
something of a premium. Sheep active at 
3@4 75, with lambs 5 2546. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the trade continues quiet 
with an indifferent demand, for the time be- 
ing. This applies to practically everything 
except the very best offerings. Prices have 
shown a slight reduction as a whole. Deal- 
ers in the east report markets quiet, and gen- 
eral iassitude is anticipated until after the 
midwinter holidays. The export demand is 
fair but not urgent. Prices are as follows: 

Express and heavy draft, $55@ 150 








1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45@ 80 
850 10 1150-1b chunks, 30@ 40 
Carriage teams, 200@400 
Saddle horses, 60@200 
Ordinary drivers, 35@ 65 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butrer Market. 

New York State—At Albany, fine goods in 
light supply, prices firm. Good to ch emy 
tubs 224@24c P tb, prints 23@25c, dairy 214@ 
23c.—At Syracuse, steady. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 23@24c, prints 244@25c, dairy 20@22c. 

At New York, the general statement of qui- 
etude and steadiness covers the position of 
the market. Business is comparatively mod- 
erate and prices for best are fully sustained 
on the basis of 23c, but lower grades move 
slowly. Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 23c P lb, western firsts 19@2lic, seconds 
17@lsc, N Y emy 22c, N Y dairy, half 
tirkin tubs. extra 20c, Welsh tubs 19@19k4c, 
western factory extras 12@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies of 
fancy goods light, prices firm. Elgin and 
other western separator cmy 23c P hb, firsts 21 
@22c, seconds 1%@20c, June cmy 21@214c, imt 
emy 17c, ladles 15@17c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair, re- 
ceipts light. Fey cmy 24c P tb, ch 21@22c, 
June cmy 21@22c, imt cmy 17@18e, ladles l4c, 
dairy prints 20@21c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active and 
tending higher. Ch cmy tubs 25c P bb, prints 
26c, dairy 16@17c.—At Cleveland, Elgin extra 
24@25c, firsts 22@23c, Ohio and western 19@ 
21c, dairy fey 18@19c, ch 16@17c.—At Cincin- 
nati, light arrivals and fair demand. Elgin 
cmy 25c, Ohio separator cmy 20@22c, gathered 
cream 14@18e, fey dairy 13@14c. 

At Boston, there is a continued dullness 
and prices are held barely steady. Cold stor- 
age goods are in some cases taking the place 
of fresh stock and occasional accunyplations 
result. Quotations are as follows: Extra emy 
Vtand N H asst sizes 22c # 1b, northern N 
Y asst sizes 214@22c, large tubs 214@22c, west- 
ern 21c, northern cmy firsts 19@20c, eastern 
19@20c, western firsts 19@20c, extra Vt dairy 
19c, N Y 18c, N H and Vt firsts 16@17c, west- 
ern 12@15c, western imt emy 13@16c, ladles 
12@14c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
weak. Full cream cheddars 8@9c P fb, flats 
7@8c, skims 34@5hc, imt Swiss 14c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream cheddars 9$@10c.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co, the final meeting ol 
the board for the season, 14 lots, 2870 bxs, 
offered, 7c bid, no sales. Off the board dur- 
ing week about 700 bxs sold at 7{c. 

At New York, moderate receipts serve to 
sustain prices on a fairly steady basis, but the 
demand is slack and buyers very particular 
as to quality, giving the market as a whole a 
rather irregular appearance. N Y full cream 
large fcy colored 84c, white 84c, fair to good 
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7i@s8ice, common T7@The, small fey colored 
gta9ke,white 9}@93ec, light skims 6)@7e, part 
skims 5@64c, full skims 3@24e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet wtih 
auwple offerings. N Y full cream fey 9sc P hb, 
fair to good 8{@91ce, Swiss 93@10c. ‘ 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand more ac- 
tive, prices low. N Y full cream 9}@9%c 
ib, flats, large size 10@10}e, small size 103@ 
wie, Ohio 9$@9ke. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars lle ? tb, Ohio flats 10c, 
family faverite 10}c, limburger 12}c,imt Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@10}c, 
Ohio 9@9se, skims 3@5c, limburger 9@10¢.— 
At Cincinnati, in fair demand at steady 
prices. Good to prime Ohio flats 9c, family 
favorite 94c, twins 10@10}e, Young America 
10:¢. 

At Boston,continued dullness still prevails 
with prices slightly easier. Quotations: N Y 
small extra 9}¢ P Ib, large 9c, firsts 8@8he, 
seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 9@9tc, firsts 
8@8kc,seconds 6@7c, extra sage 84@104c, part 
skims 4@5c, western twins 9@9}c, Ohio flat 
8@9e. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





There is a good deal of common to medium 
apple stock on the market, which sells, if 
holders put their prices down low enough, 
but is difficult to move at any price. For the 
choicer grades the market continues firm with 
prices sustained on a strong basis. Early and 
soft varieties are well sold up, but thereis a 
fair call for choice table apples as well as for 
sound colored stock suitable for storage or ex- 
port. The shipping demand continues good, 
but is considerably behind the business of 
last season. Receipts at the markets are fair- 
ly 1iberal but not burdensume. 

At New York, receipts fairly liberal, mar- 
ket well sustained. Fey red $3@4 50 P bbl, 
20-07, 1 75@2 25, King 2 25@3 50, Ben Davis 
1 50@3 25, Spy 1 50@3, Baldwin 1 50@3 50, 
Greening 1 50@3 50, common to fair 1@1 75. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and choice 
lots in steady demand. Gravenstein $3@4 ? 
bbl, Jonathan 3@4, Snow 2 50@3 50, King 
2 50@3 50, Ben Davis 2 50@3, Harvey 2 75, 
Baldwin 2 50@3, Greening 2 25@3, Pound 
Sweet 2 50@3, western mixed varieties 
1 75@2 25. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


No especial activity in the potato market, 
yet prices are as a rule firmly sustained and 
in some instances slightly advanced. Sup- 
lies are rather smaller than for the past four 
weeks, but prove generally ample for the re- 
quirements. Quality must be exceptionally 
good, however, to command the best figures, 
while for poor stock there is very little call. 
With colder weather coming on there is more 
pressure to sell stock arriving in cars not lin- 
ed, holders being afraid of freezing. Sweet 
potatoes still retain a fair uctivity at well sus- 
tained prices. 

At New York, light offerings of choice 
grades and market firm. LI $2 25@250 P 
bbl, N J 175@2 25 western and state 
1 87@2 37 P 180 lbs, southern yellow sweets 
150@1 75 ? bbi, N J 2@2 50. 

At Boston,a fairly steady tone,receipts mod- 
erate. Aroostook Hebrons,extra 73@75ic P bn, 
fair to good 70c, Green Mountains extra 
73@75e, fair to good 70@72c, N Y White Stars 
68@70c, P EI stock 60@70c, New Brunswick 
68@70c, Va sweets $1 50@1 8 P bbl, NJ 
2 25@2 50. 

At Chicago, a rather better feeling under 
good demand. Northwestern stock, Burbanks 
42@46c P bu, Hebrons, good to fey 42@44¢c, 
small and common 35@38c, Peerless, good to 
fey 39@41c, small and common 36@38c, Rose 
and Kings, good to fey 38@40c, small and 
common 32@36c, mixed 35@40c, Mich Hebrons 
and Burbanks 41@43c. 


THE ONION [IARKET. 


Receipts of onions continue light and strict- 
ly fancy grades are positively scarce. Such 
goods are readily sold on arrival at market at 
full prices. A moderate demand exists and 
holders have been able to keep stock moving 
well and the market fairly cleaned, except of 
small or soft onions, which scarceiy no one 
wants and which are hard to dispose of at any 
price. White onions are generally held ona 
strong basis, good qualities of this s’ r. being 
in limited supply. Red and yellow varieties 
are governed largely by the condition of tlie 
market and the state of the weather. New 
York state onions are showing generally good 
quality and as arule doing well in the mar- 
ket. 

At New York, in light supply and firm for 
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choice. Orange Co red $1 50@2 25 P bag, 
yellow 1 25@2, white 150@8, N J white 
1 50@4, eastern white 2@5, red 2 25@2 50, 
yellow 2, N Y and western yellow 1@1 75. 

At Boston, a good supply, bnt running to 
poor quality. Native stock 65@75c P bu, ch $2 
» bbl, fair to good 1 50@1 75. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry firm under 
good demand. Chickens 8@9c P lb 1 w, 
9@10c d w, fowls 9@10c d w, broilers 15@16c, 
turkeys 10$@11}c 1 w, 12@13c d w,ducks 9@10¢ 
lw, 10@1llc d w, geese 8@9c l w, 9@10c d w, 
strictly fresh eggs 24@25c P dz, cold storage 
19@20c. Potatoes $2@2 25 P bbl, white onions 
70@75c PY bu, red 55@60c, yellow 60@70c, tur- 
nips 15@20c, cabbage 275@3 50 P 100, Baldwin 
apples 150@2 P bbl, Greening 1 25@1 75, 
Northern Spy 1 50@2, cranberries 5 50@6 59. 
Corn 33@35c P bu, oats 24@26c, bran 12@13 Pp 
ton, middlings 14@16, cottonseed meal 18 50@19- 
50, loose or baled timothy hay 10@14, clover 
7 50@11, oat straw 7@8, rye 8 50@10. 

At Syracuse, standard corn 40c ¥P bu, oats 
25@30c, bran $12 P ton, cottonseed meal 20, 
middlings 14. Chickens 8@10c P lb 1 w,12@14e 
d w, turkeys 14@15c d w, ducks 314@1lic d w, 
strictly fresh eggs 2lc P dz, cold storage 
16@18ce. Potatoes higher, 60@65c P bu, onions 
50@60c, turnips 25@30c, t1utabagas 30@40c, 
beets 20@25c,carrots 20@25c, mushrooms 25c # 
lb, peppers 75c@1 P bu,parsnips 40@50c, pum p- 
kins 5@6c ea, Hubbard squash ic P 1b, toma- 
toes 40@50c P bu, apples 1 25@1 75 P bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, white po- 
tatoes, ch 68@70c P bu, fair to good 60@65c, 
onions 60@63c, cabbage $1 75@2 50 P 100, 
King apples 3 50@3 75 P bbl, Ben Davis 2 25 
@3 25, Greenings 2@3, Baldwins and Spys 2 
@2 75, grapes, Concords 8@8ie P 5-tb bskt, 
Niagara 10@1lc, Catawba 7@7ic, Cape Cod 
cranberries, large dark 6 50@7 50. Fowls 8@ 
9c P ib 1] w, 9@10c d w, rvosters 6@64c 1 w, 
turkeys 10@11e 1 w, 12@14¢c d w, ducks 8@9e 
lw, geese 8@9c l w, ch nearby eggs 2ic P dz, 
western ch 20@2l1c, ice-house 15@16c. Ch 
baled timothy hay 12@12 50 P ton, No1 10 50 
@11, No 2 9@9 50, mixed 8 50@9, rye straw 
10@10 50? tangled 8@8 50, wheat and oat 6@ 
6 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch baled timo- 
thy hay $13 P ton, No 1 12@12 50, clover mix- 
ed 9 50@10 50, clover 9@9 50, straight rye 
straw 10, tangled 7@7 50, wheat 5 50@6, oat 
6 50@7, bran 12 50@13 50, middlings 11@13. 
Apples 1 50@3 P bbl, Concord grapes 6@7c 
® bskt, Catawba 6@8c, Niagara 12@14c, white 
potatoes 70@75c P bu, onions 50@60c, cabbage 
1@2 ¥P 100, tomatoes 20@30c P bskt, spinach 
15@20c P bu. Chickens 8@8hc P tb 1 w, fowls 
7T@7ic, ducks 8@8kc, turkeys 9@9}c, geese 50@ 
75c ea, fresh nearby eggs 21@22c P dz. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Uniess otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wil) sel) from store,warenouse. 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers al 
advance is usually secured. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, no material change, prices 
holding steady. Fcy 1896 evap’d apples 8%@9c 
P tb, prime 73@8c, sun-dried sliced 3@43c, 
chopped $2 50@% 873 ® 100 ths, cores and 
skins 2 50@2 874, cherries 12@13c P tb, black- 
berries 4@4ic, evap’d raspberries 11@14}c, 
huckleberries 6@7c. 

At Chicago, only a moderate business, offer- 
ings not large. Good to ch evaporated ap- 
ples 74@8kc P tb, fancy a premium, ch bright 
sun-dried apples, eastern and southern 4@4ic, 
dark goods 3@3}c, chopped apples 2}4@2c, 
cores and skins 2}@24c. New evaporated rasp- 
berries l4c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the supply of fancy fresh 
continues light and prices remain firm. Fey 
selected, newlaid nearby 25@26c P dz,N Y and 
Pa country marks 20@23c, western cn, loss 
off, 22c, fair to good $3 60@4 80 P case of 30 
dz, dirty and checks 3@2 45, refrigerator 14@ 
19¢c, limed 13@14c. 

At Boston, ordinary grades in liberal sup- 
ply, fancy fresh scarce and firm. Nearby and 
Cape fey 30@32c P dz, ch_ eastern fresh 23@ 
2c, fair to good 17@19c, Vt and N H ch fresh 
23@25e, Mich seconds selected 22c, western 
fresh 20c, seconds 11@12¢, refrigerator 12@1l4c, 
limed 12@14c. 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, choice varieties well sus- 

tained in price. Seckel pears $1 25@275 ¥? 
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keg, Bosc 2@4, Kieffer 1 50@3, Anjou 1 50@ 
2 25, quinces 2@3, Delaware grapes 8@1lic #? 
small bskt, Niagara 8@15c, black sorts 7@13c, 
Catawba 7@10c, Cape Cod cranberries fey 7@ 
8 ¥P bbl, common to ch 4 50@6 50, N J 5 50 

75, Fla oranges 3@4 P bx, grape fruit 5@7, 





@o | 
mandarins 3@4 P 3 bx. White clover comb 
honey 10@12c P ib, buckwheat comb 7@8c, 
white clover extracted 5@5}c, Cal comb 10@ 
12c, southern in bulk 50@52ic P gal, pure 
beeswax 26@27c P th. Chestnuts 3 50@7 P bu, 
hickory nuts 1 50@1 75, bull nuts T5c. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, under fair demand and light 
supplies, prices are well sustained. Western 
spring bran 574@60c P 100 ths, winter 70c, 
middlings 824@85c, linseed oi] meal $24 50@25 
P ton, rye feed 60@624c P 100 tbs, screenings 
35@80c, brewers’ meal 85@90ec, grits 85@90c, 
coarse corn meal 60@65c, prime cottonseed 
= delivered at New York rate points 20 60 
? ton. 





Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market fairly sustained un- 
der moderate offerings. Prime hay 75@77ic 
P 100 tbs, No 1 674@724c, No2 55@6234c, No 3 
45@50c, clover mixed 50@55c, clover 40@47he, 
salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 40@55c, short 
rye 35@40c, tangled rye 30@40c, oat and wheat 
30@35c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, moving fairly at steady 
prices for choice. Brussels sprouts 4@8c ¥P 
qt, local beets 75e P bbl, celery 25@35c P dz, 
Fla cucumbers $1@1 75 ¥ cra, cabbage 2 50@ 
4 ® 100, red 75c@1 P bbl, cauliflower 1 50@ 
250 ® bbl, egg plant 5@7 ® bbl, local lettuce 
75c@1 50 P bbl, tomatoes 50c@1 P bx, local 
peppers 2@2 75 P bbl, marrow squash 1@1 25, 
Hubbard 1 25@1 50, pumpkins 1@1 25, Russia 
turnips 50@75c P bbl, washed carrots 1@1 25, 
unwashed 1, string beans 25@50c P 4-bbl 
bskt,green 50@7ic P bu, kale 25c P bbl, spin- 
ach 50@75c, parsley and leeks 1 P 100. 

Wool. 

A comparatively dull business with prices 
on some grades in buyers’ favor. Quotations 
on the basis of the following at Boston, N Y 
and Philadelphia, with Chicagu at the usual 
freight difference: O and Pa XX and above 
30@32c, X 25@26c, No 1 30@32c, fine unwashed 
10@22c, Ohio delaine 30@32c, Mich X and 
above 23@24c, No 1 28@29c, Ky and Mo comb- 
ing + blood 23@24c, # blood 23@24c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, nearby fresh eggs 30@352c 
P dz, chickens 124c P thlw, 15¢ d w, tur- 
keys 16@18¢ d w, nearby cmy print butter 27c 
PY tb, dairy 23@24c, full cream cheese 103@ 
12}c, potatoes 85@90c P bu, onions s80@90c, 
turnips 40c, apples $1 50@2 50 ¥® bbl, loose 
hay 16@18 ® ton.—At Waterbury, Ct, fresh 
eggs 25c P dz, cold storage 16c, chickens 12c 
% tb 1 w, 16c d w, potatoes 80@90c P bu, red 
and yellow onions 75c, cabbage 3@5 P 100, 
apples 1 50@2 P bbl, emy tub butter 18@20c 
% tb, prints 22@25c, dairy 12@20c, full cream 
cheese 10@104c. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat requires imme- 
diate attention. ‘*Brown’s bronchial troches” 
will invariably give relief. 





Morse Bros recently received orders for aver 
teu carloads of Rising Sun and Sun Paste 
stove polish in one day. This gives some idea 
of the enormous consumption and great de- 
mand for these justly celebrated articles of 
household use. Their new Sun paste stove 
polish is larger in quantity and as much bet- 
ter in quality than any other paste polish as 
their old reliable Rising Sun stove polish in 
cakes is better than any other dry polish, and 
is already commanding a large sale. 





A Long Story of enterprise and business suc- 
cess is condensed in the brief statement of the 
Harrison nurseries, at Berlin, Md, concern- 
ing the way one department of their work— 
that of supplying strawberry plants—has in- 
creased. In 1888 they grew two thousand five 
hundred plants, in 1896 two million and a 
half,fin 1897 ten million. But the beginuing of 
these extensive nurseries was with peach 
trees, and of these there were more than a mil- 
lion budded during the present year. Anoth- 
er specialty at these nurseries has been aspar- 
agus roois, the cultivation of which, begun in 
1892, has become an important factor in the 
business. Columbian White and Donald’s 
Elmira asparagus roots are recent productions 
of rare merit which have been added to the 
list of more ordinary varieties. Other special- 
ties are Japan plums and Miller red _raspber- 
ries, in growing both of which the Harrison 
nurseries have become notably successful. 
Descriptions of new fruits and small fruits, 
and their general catalog,is sent free upon ap- 
plication to all who mention this paper. 
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Fun for Thanksgiving Evening. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


FTER THE holiday dinner 
is eaten, a little fun large- 
ly assists digestion, and 
on Thanksgiving night 
young folks will greatly 
entertain their elders if 
they arrange for their 
amusement ‘‘A Family 

Picture Gallery.’’ For this, a large picture 
frame is placed on a table in a folding door- 
way and the upper part of the opening con- 
cealed by draperies that can be let down be- 
tween the tableaux. A number of persons 
then attire themselves in antique costumes, 
and appearing in turn behind the frame, are 
described as portraits. If the exhibitor bea 
glib-tongued young fellow, this can be made 
extremely funny, as he introduces little an- 
ecdotes counected with each as—low ‘‘Grand- 
pa Pratt’’ once had an encounter with a cata- 
mount; and how Aunt Mebitable from Sque- 
dunk flirted with Deacon Popeye. 

Stiff little children in sunbonnets and pan- 
talets, simpering ‘‘bread and butter school- 
girls,’’ soleman preachers and comfortable 
‘*Samantha Allen’’ sort of old ladies, may all 
be introduced and dilated upon as ancestors 
of the family. Meanwhile, between the _ pic- 
tures, all might unite in singing such songs 
as ‘The Old Oaken Bucket,’’ ‘‘Where is my 
Boy To-night?’’ ‘*The Old Homestead,”’ 
‘*Swanee River,’’ ‘‘Auld Lang-~-Syne,’’ and 
‘Home Sweet Home.’”’ 

Or, if preferred, the same idea can be car- 
ried out in historical tableaux, celebrated pic- 
tures being carefully studied and reproduced. 
Thus might be shown Stuart’s portraits of 
George and Martha Washington; Queen Lou- 
ise of Prussia holding her famous rose; Queen 
Eiizabeth in ruff and farthingale, General 
Grant, and an unlimited number of otber 
well-known characters. 

For around game ‘‘Lady Thanksgiving’s 
Dinner’ affords both amusement and a test 
of memory. Seated in a circle, the first play- 
er asks the next, ‘‘What had Lady Thanks- 
giving for dinner to-day?’’ He replies what- 
ever he first thinks of, as ‘‘pumpkin pie,’’ 
and, turning to his neighbor, repeats the in- 
quiry. This one mentions the first dish and 
adds another, as ‘her ladyship bad pumpkin 
pie and popcorn balls.’’ Thus on around the 
company, the menu increasing with every an- 
swer, while each must be careful to repeat in 
the exact order given, anyone failing to do so 
being dropped from the game. At first this 
is an easy matter, but when two or three 
dozen dainties have been served up to the 
fair dame, it will be found to be quite a task 
to remember all in correct rotation, and the 
number of players will decrease rapidly. The 
one keeping up the game longest might be re- 
warded with a little favor. 

But the children must not be forgotten, and 
they would perhaps better enjoy ‘‘Our Minis- 
ter’s Cat.’’ The first player remarks to her 
right-hand neighbor, ‘‘Our minister’s cat is 
an awful cat.’’ Number two repeats it, only 
changing the adjective to another commenc- 
ing with the same letter, as ‘‘Our minister’s 
cat is an artful cat,’’ and so it goes around 
the cirele until all the <A’s are exhausted. 
Then B is taken up, and thus throughout the 
alphabet. There inust be no repetition of ad- 

‘os, and the diffienlty of thinking of a 

By the close of the 
the clergyman’s pet is such a remarka- 
existence it would prove 


rd creutes the sport 


that if in 
t fortune to any museum. 


me iebhe 
she evening might then 
sarnvard art exhibition.’’ A blackboard is 
set upon a large sheet of paper pinned upon 
the wall. Each member of the company is 
then, in turn, blindfolded and bidden to draw 
a turkey with his eyes shut. The perform- 
nee is amusing, and the birds thus created 


conclude with ‘*A 


\ 


FUN FOR 


OLD AND 


were surely never seen on sea or land. A 
committee inspects each sketch and awards a 
prize to the one whose work of art most near- 
ly resembles the king of the Taanksgiving 


feast. 
—E 


A Dish of Literary Salad. 
KENDALL PERRY. 


A ‘“‘literary salad’’ that I attended several 
years ago proved such asuccess aud caused so 
much merriment that one enthusiastic school- 
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ma’am vowed she would willingly walk ten 
miles to attend another. 

A given number of slips of note paper were 
cut to correspond with the same number of 
green leaves cut from green tissue paper. Each 
slip of paper had written upon it quotations 
from well-known authors. The names of the 
authors were not given, but were kept by the 
lady in charge of the literary menu, who held 
the lists numbered. Each slip of paper was 
gummed to its green salad leaf and when dry, 


placed in a very handsome deep dish, leaves 
uppermost, and passed around among the 
guests. Each guest being served (by drawing 
one at random), the numbers were called in 
their order, and the holder was expected to 
read quotation and give the author’s name. 

The company did fairly well with Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Holmes and the best known 
and loved of American authors, but when quo- 
tations from Bayard Taylor, Kipling, Morris, 
Pope, Mrs Barbauld, Wesley, Scott and Watts 
were drawn, often great bursts of merriment 
followed the unlucky guessing. 


A Toy Flying Machine. 


E. M. LUCAS. 


A toy that my children make and have glo- 
erious fun with during the long winter even- 
ings is a ‘‘flying 
machine.’’ Take 
two corks () 5), and 
into the top of each 
insert fonr wing 
feathers (c) so as to 
slightly incline, but 
in opposite direc- 
tions to one an- 
other, as shown in 
cut. Now take a 
small round wood- 
en shaft (+) about 
twelve inches long. 
4 This may be whit- 

tled from a stick. 

Thrust 1t into one 
cork, from the bottom, and sharpen the 
other end of shaft to a point. Procure a piece 
of whalebone, several inches longer than the 
wooden shaft, and with a piece of hot wire 
drill a hole through the center. Bring the 
shaft through this hole, down into the top 
of the other cork. Now take two strings (a) 
of equal length and fasten one each on the 
ends of the whalebone. It is better to bore 
a tiny hole into the ends of the whalebone, 
pass the string through and tie into a knot. 
Bring these strings, one on each side, up to 
the top of the shaft, where fasten securely. It 
is best to fasten them on the end of the shaft 
and then stick the shaft up into the cork; 
this holds them firmly. 

Now wind up the toy by turning the 
bow (the whalebone), when the strings 
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shaft, and 
When it is 
when it will not 
with the lowe 
with a 
so the string 
finger away 
rise to the 
w hile. 
colors, 


central 
ascend. 


wrap around the 
ends of the bow 

(which will be 
turn any more), place 16 
cork resting upon a. table, 

pressing tne upper cork tirmly, 
will not unwind. Now take the 

suddenly, when the machine will 
ceiling, forming pretty evolutions the 
If the feathers are dyed in various 
the effect is still prettier. 


will 
the 
wound up 


finger 


Our New Game. 
EDITH GOODY EAR. 


Madie and I had played all our games till 
none of them seemed interesting any more. 
Then mamma brought out a pile of old calen- 
dars and said if we would cut off all the ftig- 
ures up to 102 she’d show us how to make a 
new game. 

After the figures were ready we cut out 100 
cardboard oblongs three inches long by two 
inches wide and pasted figure on the 
right side of each of these small vards. Then 
many tiny colored paper 

pasted in groups at the 
left of the figures. Mamma and auntie helped 
us, and by evening they were all done, 100 
cards with figures and squares, and five cards 
with none, which mamma told us to put with 
the others. 

After supper we all sat around a table and 
learned how to play. First the cards must be 
turned upside down in the center of the ta- 
ble, like dominoes. That is the ‘* bank,’’ from 
which every player must draw eight cards. 
Then if the first player has two or more cards 
whose numbers put together will make ten, 
he must place them face up on the table in 
front of him, so that the figures will be ina 
row, like the addition examples in the arith- 
metic. That is the game you see, to make 
tens, and the one wins who makes ten tens 
first. If when itis your turn you make a 


“A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to our Readers, — 


one 


we wade ever so 
squares which we 








DisorDERs of the Kid 

neys and Bladder caus 

Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 

matism, Gravel, Pain in 

the Back, Female Com- 

plaints, Urinary Dis- 

orders, Dropsy, etc. For 

these diseases a Positive 

Specific Cure is found 

in a new botanical dis- 

covery, the wonderful 

Kava-Kava SHRUB, 

called by botanists, the 

piper methysticum, from 

Y, the Ganges river, East 

. India. It has the extra- 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, * ordinary record of 1200 
It acts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 

cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New York, 
testifies in the Christian Witness that it cured him of 
Kidney disease after sixteen years’suffering. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes thatin four weeks 
the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Blad- 
der disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt.. gives similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies also testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in disorders peculiar to woman hos rd. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send yéu one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 


<o7 LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
after received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 


oy em cures in 30 days. 








- FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE. 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCEK & CO., Chicago, TL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly rellable.—Editore) 
Ki OW is explained in 250-page catalog 
describing apparatus &eViews 
fee. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
WANTED to sell to dealers. 3100 


SALESME monthly and expenses. Experience un- 


necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago. 


Send for it. 





to make money with a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon 














ten, you can draw a new card from the bank 
and play again. If you do not make ten you 
eannot draw from the bank. The blanks 
don’t count anything, of course, but they 
make the game real exciting, because you 
know by people’s faces when they’ve drawu 
oue, because they always try to look as if 
they hadn’t. If no one wins before the bank 
is used up, the players draw from one an- 
over. 

\fter we were in bed that night Madie call- 
ed out from her room, ‘‘Eric, let’s make a 
game like that for Susie and Joe!’’ It was 
a whole month before Christmas then, so we 
had plenty of time. As soon as the deep 
snow was cleared away we went down town 
and bought gray cardboaid for the cards and 
beautiful bright red paper for the squares. 
Papa got red figures to match it from a print- 
ing office, so the cards were very gay. Papa 
printed the rules for playing on a typewriter 
and packed it all in a gray box. Then he 
wrote ‘‘Addition Made Fun,”’ in red letters on 
the cover, and wrapped it up in thick paper. 
Mamma directed it in a little verse: 

This is to go 

To Sue and to Joe, 

In Newaygo, 
Mich. 


They laughed like everything when they 
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got it. But the best part of the story happen- 
ed a long time afterward. It came in a let- 
ter from Aunt Ruth, Joe’s mother. She said: 
**The children have not yet tired of the clever 
little game which Madie and Eric sent last 
Christmas. They will be interested to know 
that our neighbor, Mr Lapton, whvu makes 
and sells hundreds of games and picture 
books, wishes to publish this, if you are will- 
ing.’’ So Mr Lapton wrote to papa, and one 
day, after we had forgotten ali about it, a 
package came in the mail for Madie and me. 
In it were six boxes of ourown game, only 
ever so much prettier and better than the one 
we made. There was a letter, too, with a 
check forten dollars—royalty. Papa explained 
what that meant and said that the money was 
our very own to use as we wished. 

We were a long time in deciding what to 
do with it. If it had been near Christmas I 
think we’d have had a tree for the Buobys 
like the one Carol Bird had for the Ruggleses, 
but it was August and very hot, so we gave 
it to the matron at the day nursery and she 
sent five little children out into the countiy 
for two weeks apiece. They had a splendid 
time. 

— 


Happiness is the best tonic ever concocted. 
[O. Ki. A. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 
3. AN OPEN DIAMoND— 


1 
Ss = & 

x x x 
soz az 2 zx 
x x x 
x = = 
” 


From 1 to 2, animal charcoal. 

Fiom 1 te 3, to enamel. 

From 1 to 4, to incite. 

From 3 to 2, an annealing oven. 

From 4 to 2, a rent. 

From 3 to 4, a writ based upon tue pre- 
sumption that the person summoned was }iid- 


ing. 
eS 


An actor noted for his careless, prompt lib- 
erality, on being asked fora subscription of 
10 shillings toward the funeral eXpenses of a 
stage carpenter,thrust his hand into his pock- 
et, pulled forth a sovereign and said: ‘‘ Yes, 
certainly, here, bury two of them!’’ 





At a hiterary gathering the conversation 
turned upon the income of bishops and their 
benevolent work. 

‘“‘Ah,’”’? said a_ gentleman, ‘‘it is easy 
enough to be good on salaries of £5000 a year: 
bunt others of us have to be good for nothing, 
ana’’—looking round-—‘‘some of us are!’’ 








story, ‘‘The Burning of the * Sarah 
Sands,’”’ will appear exclusively in The Companion during 1898. 


| Rudyard Kipling, 


the famous story-writer, is only one of many celebrated 
contributors engaged to write for the next volume of 


_. lhe Youths .... 
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To show the varied strength and charm of The 
Companion’s original features for 1898, we give the 
following partial list of 


Distinguished Contributors. 





~~ 


\\ Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
Hon. Justin McCarthy 
| Hon. George F, Hoar 
i] LEG] J Lieut. Peary 
Max O’Rell 
Frank R. Stockton 


Y IFT | 


‘\.~ Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 


W. D. Howells 

Mme. Lillian Nordica 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Octave Thanet 

Mary E. Wilkins 
Margaret E. Sangster 
Harriet P. Spofford 


And Fully Two Hundred Others. 


12-Color Calendar FREE to New Subscribers. 


@his Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth's Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 
It consists of three folding parts, each a true reproduction of charming group pictures. &@- See Important Offer. 
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and address, and $1.75, will receive: 


January 1, 1898. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and seifd it at once, with name 
FREE—The Companion every week from the time subscription is received till 


FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production superior to any of 


the famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a beau- 
Subscribers 


tiful ornament and acostly gift. Size 10x 24 in. Free to New 
And The Companion Fifty-Two Weeks, a Full Year, to January 1, 1899. 
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To January 1, 1899, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Double Numbers for two years, The Companion Calendar for IN 
1898, lithographed in 12 colors and embossed in gold, and 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


FOR 
ONLY $2.25 


ADVANCE. 











Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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A “Serene” 
Thanksgiving. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 





HEY’RE GONE, and 
that isn’t the worst 
of it!’’ 

“Serene 
who're 
the—the 

Tes. ‘the—the’, 
and that isn’t the worst 


Mann, 


gone? Not 

















of it,’’ repeated Sere- 
na darkly. She came 
into the door with 
a queer, ungainly hobble and sank in a heap 
on the kitchen rug. Flecks of snow were 


over her dress and clung damply to her pretty 
brown hair. Something very much akin toa 
groan escaped her lips. 


Lettice was too much absorbed to hear the 


groan. Her thin face was full of blank de- 
spair. The turkeys gone—the turkeys’ 


‘* Both of ’em, Serene? You're sure? Say it’s 
only one, do!’’ . 

‘‘No,. I won’t!’’ 
twinge in her voice. 
and forth as if in pain. 
toward Lettice’s was distinctly 
Lettice noticed. 

‘‘Why, Serene!’’ she cried. ‘*Serene, Serene! 
What is it, dear? You’re white as a sheet.’’ 

‘*Unbleached one, then,’’ moaned Serena, 
trying to laugh, and nursing one foot as she 
rocked. ‘‘I’ve sprained my ankle, that’s 
what—ugh, 1t aches!’’ 


Serena, witha 

rocking back 
lifted 
Then 


snapped 

She was 
Her face as it 
white. 


‘*‘Why,—why,—Oh, you poor child! How 
ever did you do it?”’ 
‘*How? Ask those ungrateful, fowl crea- 


you did 
hunt- 
then I 


tures, only they couldn’t tell you if 
ask—they’re on the way to Halifax. I 
ed for ’em everywhere else, and 
stepped on the wrong stone—ow!’’ 

‘*You—poor—child! Can’t you manage to get 
over here and let me rub it? Creep, roll, 
anything,—we must get your boot off and 
rub it.’’ 

‘*Don’t see what good 1t’ll do to rub my 
boot,’’ murmured irrepressible Serena, deter- 
mined to be funny for Lettice’s sake. Poor 
Lettice! She sat helpless and anxiousin her 
invalid chair, watching Serena wriggle across 
the ftuor. How she longed to spring up and 
run to her! 

‘*Ts it awful, dear?’’ she crooned a little later, 
holding the swollen foot between her gentile 
palms. 

‘* \wful, ma’am, thank yvou—couldn’t be beat 
for it. And the worst of it is it won't let me 
chase after those fowl creatures. Somebody 
in Halifax 'll have ’em for Thanksgiving din- 
ner.’’ 

‘*And we sha‘n’t have any Thanksgivin 
dinner at all—at all!’’ 

‘*Sha’n’t we? You wait and see! AsI’ma 
Mann, we shall! Think all the turkeys in 
Halifax can help it? No, ma’am!’’ 

‘*But your poor dear foot, Serene? See, it’s 
all purple and swollen. You can’t cook 
Thanksgiving dinners without any feet to 
walk on—I know that.’’ Lettice’s voice was 
unconsciously pathetic. ‘*‘And you couldn’t 
cook ’emw out of nothing if you were a quad- 
ruped! Those two blessed turkeys—’’ 

** Blessed turkeys!—’’ 

‘‘Were it —the Thanksgiving dinner, the 
everything. O, Serene, can’t we find ’em? 
Can’t we get the Scroggins boy to hunt ’em 
down?” 

‘*Seroggins boy begone! My dear, he’s 
One eye would be on the Halifax 
road and the other be hunting in Deacon 
Shea’s ten-acre lot! Wouldn’t he make a 
pretty tracking game? Besides,’’ she 
lowered her voice mysteriously, ‘‘the Scrog- 
gins boy may havea palate for turkey-meat, 


cross-eyed. 


to-do 


who knows‘ 
‘*Serene Mann, you don’t think—’* 
‘*‘No more I don’t. I only suspect, my 


dear, and suspicion is ignoble. Let’s talk 
about something besides Scroggins boys—let’s 
talk about Uncle Timothy.’’ 
‘*Serene, you dreadful girl! 
mention Timothy Mann—and 


How can you 
‘Uncle’ him, 


too. 


Lettice looked indignant. 


She would never 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


say Uncle Timothy, at least never since the 
day he had sent them word through his lawyer 


was tive 
’? to 


that be meant to foreclose. That 
months ago—he had been ‘* Timuthy Mann 
Lettice for five months. 

Six months of grace—the lawyer’s letter had 
said that. There was one month left. Then 
—the girls lcoked at each other anxiously— 
well, then? 

It was the old Mann homestead where their 
father and Uncle Timothy had been boys to- 


gether. But it had been left to their father 
and descended from him to his girls. Noth- 
ing else had descended with it, but the dear 


old farm was enough, if, as Serena said blunt- 
ly, the mortgage hadn’t been bigger than the 
farm. That made it bad. And what made it 
worse still was Uncle Timothy’s being the 
holder of the mortgage. Altogether it was bad 
enough. 

Thanksgiving was three days off. The girls 
had been looking ahead to it eagerly as the 
last celebration in the old home. They had 
planned for it and saved for it and insisted 
upon it. When Serena had sold her poultry 
she had saved the two turkeys for it. ‘* Both 
of ’em,’’ she had said, ‘*‘because one might 
die of lonesomeness.’”’ 

There were vegetables enough to go with 
them and cornmeal enough for an Indian pud- 
ding. Oh, it wouid bean out-and-outer,Serena 
said—a Thanksgiving dinner as was aThanks- 
giving dinner! 

‘*‘Who wants mince pies or puddings bciled 
in a bag?’’ sne_ scoffed. ‘‘Give me a brace of 
fine gobblers!’’ 

But here they were on the high road to Hal- 
ifax! 

‘*There’s one thing to be said in their favor 
—the renegades!’’ said Serena—Serena said 
most of the things—‘And that’s that they 
keep my mind off my ankle, no praise to 
them !’’ 

All day the girls watched the road and the 
barnyard, with dimimishing hope. ‘‘ For they 
might come back, you know,—might ’ve got re- 
turn tickets,’’ Serena remarked cheeringly. 
She was suffering acute pain in the poor, 
puffy foot, but Lettice mustn’t know that,— 
poor old Lettice who always suffered! She 
managed to hobble round the kitchen with 
the invalid ankle done up in liniment anda 
stout cane of grandfather’s taking its place— 
till the Scroggins boy came. Then she suc- 
cumbed weakly to the*pain. ‘‘1l can’t stand 
it—or hop it—another minute,’’ she groaned. 
‘*Tne Scroggins boy will have to get supper. 
He can do it before he does the chores.’’ 

‘*Supper!—the Scrog—!’’ cried Lettice in 
dismay, but she interrupted herself hastily 
and pretended cheerful consent. ‘‘Oh, of 
course,dear,’’ she said, ‘‘only do make him 
wash his hands with the sandsoap, Serene, 
and rinse ’em in two waters!’’ 

‘*Dolluph,’’ the Scroggins boy’s name was 
Adolphus, ‘‘can you get supper on a pinch?’’ 

‘*On a w-what,’m?’’’ queried Doliuph, aston- 
ished. 


‘*On a table,’’ said Serena, laughiug over 
at Lettice. 

‘““Oh! Ye-es.”’ 

‘*Then proceed. I’ve got a lame ankle. 
First wash your hands with the scrubbing- 
brush—’’ 

‘*She means the sandsoap,’’ amended Let- 
tice. 


‘*And then set the table and set on the but- 
ter’and things. I'll tell you just what.’’ 

It was a tedious process and Lettice sat 
with resolutely closed eyes during it. The 
Scroggins boy was very moderate and a good 
deal bewildered. The tea boiled while he 
went down cellar for the butter, and the but- 
ter melted while he left it on the stove hearth 
and went back after the cream. He cut the 
bread in curious triangular wedges and stood 
them up on their hypothenuses at each plate. 
Altogether, the Scrogyins boy fell short of be- 


ing a success as kitchen maid. ‘“‘But what 
could you expect?’’ Serena said. ‘‘It isn’t his 
vocation, my dear. He was cut out fora 


freight train!’’ 

The girls’ fun and chatter helped things out 
—the melted butter and the boiled tea—won- 
derfully. 

When the Seroggins boy had brought in the 
last armful of wood and dropped it, crashing, 
into the box, Serena broached the subject of 








CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


From Dr Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress of 
Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 
Chronic inflammation of the mucous 
brane lining the air tubes and cells of the lungs 
is a very common and very serious 
It generally results from neglected colds, but 
is sometimes caused by breathing dust in 
workshops and irritating gases and vapors in 
factories. 

Particles of dust being inhaled irritate the 
mucous lining of the lungs and make them 
sore, just as dust and small particles getting 
into the eyes make them red, angry and 
sore. 

Bronchitis is always a lung disease because 
the bronchial tubes are the chief part of the 
lungs and ducts through which we breathe. 

To say that a person has bronchitis and yet 
that his lungs are sound, is absurd and un- 
true, since these tubes are the seat of every 
knowu lung disease. All that can truthfully 
be said is that bronchitis is not consumption, 


mem 


disease 


although it is very liable to end in that dis- 
ease. 
The most constant symptoms of chronic 


bronchitis are cough, shortness of breath and 
mucous expectoration. Its slight or serious 
character is shown by the kind of matter 
raised and the presence or absence of loss ot 
flesh, hectic fever and night sweats. These 
latter symptoms, when present,show the deep 


hold it has on the lung and how greatly it 
has already weakened and undermined the 


general health. 


A great many bronchial cases are met with 


in people advanced in life. It begins with a 
cold in the fall, which lasts all winter. They 


cough and expectorate quantities of gray and 
jelly-like mucous, but on the approach of 
warm weather the cough grows better, and 
the expecto1ation almost ceases,only to return 
with increased severity on the advent of cold 
again. Unless arrested, this form of senile 
bronchitis cuts short the thread of life. 
Most old people die of it years before there is 
any necessity for dying, for want of proper 
treatment. 

In many cases chronic bronchitis is as dan- 
gerous as consumption itself, and even more 
so than some forms of that disease. So long as 
no organic change has taken place in the air 
tubes and air cells, bronchitis is always _per- 
fectly curable by local treatment of the dis- 
eased tubes. ButI cannot conceive of the 
possibility of any form of bronchial disease 
being cured by stomach medication or the 
treatment commonly employed. No local in- 
flammatory disease of any other organ has 
ever been cured without local treatment, and 
without local treatment I consider bronchitis 
as fatal as consumption. The bronchial mem- 
brane in time becomes altered in structure 
and pours forth a matter which has all the 
qualities of pus; hectic fever and night sweats 
supervene,and the case tends slowly but sure- 
ly to death. 

There is a form of bronchitis especially re- 
markable on account of the great abundance 
of the bronchial secretion. The patients ex- 
pectorate a pint or more of frothy fluid a day, 
resembling gum water. They are pale, like 
persous blanched by hemorrhage; generaily 
free from fever—neither quickness of pulse 
nor heat of skin existing, but the wasting of 
the body and general weakness is extremé. 
Examined after death no ulcerations or tuber- 
cles are found, nor anything resembling con- 
sumption in the state of the lungs. They die 
of exhaustion through the excessive drain 
made upon the fluids of the body. Such cases 
are always curable if timely treated by astrin- 
gents and antiseptics applied by inhalation di- 
rectly to the relaxed and weakened membrane 
within the lungs. 

[To be continued. ] 

(Signed) Rospert Hunter, M D, 117 
45th st, New York, Nov 18, 1897. 

Norrt.—Readers of American Agriculturist 
who are interested for themselves or friends 
can obtain Dr Hunter’s books free by address- 
ing him as above. 
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turkeys. ‘‘You haven’t happened to see two 
irkeys out for an airing, have you, Dol- 
lupn??’ she asked. 

[-turkeys,’m? Me? You bet I ain’t—my 
grief, you hain’t lost yourn, Miss §-s’rena? 
Well, 1’11 be blowed!’’ 

‘Oh, they’re not lost, I hope, Dolluph, just 
sone before—Thanksgiving,’’ Serena said 
plaintively. 

‘‘Hfe’s innocent,’’ exclaimed Lettice as 
soon aS he had departed. 

‘Innocent as a dove, wise as a _ serpent,’’ 
misquoted Serena, grimly, still suspicious. 

On Thanksgiving worning the recreant tur- 
keys were still missing. Serena gloomily pic- 
tured their estate in Halifax. ‘‘They’re just 
going into the oven,’’ she murmured—‘‘ now, 
they’re browning—browning beautifully! 
Can’t you smell ’em? There’s sage in their 
insides—and summer savory!—and a pinch 0’ 
thyme!’’ 

‘Serene! Serene! have pity on me!’’ 
pleaded Lettice. 

‘* And now they’re done,’’ murmured on the 
relentless girl dreamily. ‘‘They’re carving 
’em, the Halifax fathers, aud good enough for 
’em!’’ 


9? 


**And we're Thanksgiving-dinnerless!’’ 
groaned Lettice gently. But Serena sat up in 
sudden determination. ‘‘No such thing!’’ 


she cried. ‘*We’ll have a boiled one! It’s not 
according to our grandmothers, but it’s good 
—you’ll say so yourself, ma’am. And we can 
‘make believe’ turkeys, just as we used to 
make believe mud pies.’’ 

And Lettice sat, patient and white, in her 
pillowed chair and watched Serena get a 
boiled *‘dinner,’’with her lame foot curled up 
and her lame-foot knee in a rocking chair. 
Such a green way to geta Thanksgiving din- 
ner, pushing a chair round before you! The 
chair bumped against the door jambs and got 
mixed up with the table legs, but it went its 
rounds unflinchingly. It went out to the 
shed for the turnips and down cellar, ‘‘via 
the outside cellar door,’’ for the cabbages. It 
bumped into the pantry and out—it rasped 
along the floors and rasped back again. 

Then an appetizing odor began to diffuse it- 
self through the house—the odor that house- 
wives shudder at and house-husbands sniff 
anticipatingly. The boiled Thanksgiving 
dinner was nearly ready. 

Ting-a-ling-ling—the doorbell—the  door- 
bell! Whoever thought of such a thing? 

Serena snatched off her apron and she and 
the rocking chair went tothe door. A little 
dab of flour was over one eyebrow and its 
twin sister disported saucily on the bridge of 
her little up-tilted nose. She and the rock- 
ing chair came back after awhile. 

‘*‘Company,’’ she announced briefly, but 
there were red spots of excitement keeping 
company jauntily with the flour dabs. She 
looked a little wild. 

**Serene Mann!’’ 

‘*Don’t call me any Serene Mann, woman 
or child!’’ retorted Serena, ‘‘I’m not serene 
—I’m as far from it as I am from—from— 
Klondike,’’ she wound up hastily. 

‘*Who is it— Where is it, Serene?’’ 

‘*In the narlor—I hope it’ll freeze! How 
many degrees below does it take?’’ 

‘*Is—is—it going to stay to —dinner?’’ fal- 
tered Lettice. 

“It is—’’ 

**Sere—’’ 

“Don’t say it. Don’t say anything—don’t 
breathe!’ 

‘*But you didn’t say who it was,’ 
Lettice again presently. 

‘*Well, guess who you’d rather it wouldn’t 
be, and it’s him,’’ groaned Serena, casting 
grammar to the winds. 

‘*Not—Oh, Serene, you don’t—it can’t be—’’ 

‘*You’ve guessed, my dear.’’ 

The boiled dinner proved a success after all. 
Uncle Timothy ate of it with a relish. 

‘*Tt’s forty years since I ate one before,’’ he 
said reminiscently. ‘‘We always had boiled 
dinners at home—why, here, in this very 
room! Your father was very fond of them, so 
was I. We used to smell the cabbage and tur- 
nip clear out to the woodpile while we were 
chopping—my! didn’t it smell good? I haven’t 
smelled it since then—till to-day—not till to- 
day.’ 


He passed his plate again. The girls looked 


’ ventured 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


across at each other with a little relief in 
their faves. Lettice’s face was hard and un- 
yielding. 

**T’m glad you like it, Uncle Timothy,’’ Se- 
rena said calmly, ‘‘It’s the latest thing in 
Thanksgiving dinners. I was going to ask you 
to foreclose before dinner, but now I’m glad 
I didn’t.’’ 

‘*Serene!’’ murmured Lettice. But the girl 
kepton recklessly. ‘‘Wasn’t it lucky I didn’t? 
You see, you can get plenty of ordinary 
Thanksgiving dinners. O my, yes! — but 
this kind, now, you can’t. Won’t you have 
some cabbage?’’ 

*“*T don’t know but TI will,’’ Uucle Timothy 
said. His deep-set gray eyes were twinkling 
—somehow they were a good deal like Sere- 
na’s eyes. 

‘*By the way,’’ he said a little later, over 
his Indian pudding. ‘‘By the way, I’ve gota 
couple of wild turkeys ont in my team—ran 
ucross them in the woods,coming along. They 
were tame enough to let me catch ’em, any- 
way, and tie their legs.”’’ 

The turkeys! 

‘*Was it the road from Halifax, Uncle Tim- 
othy? If so, those turkeys belong to me!’’ 

The turkeys themselves! Serena knew them 
at once by the markings on their wings—‘‘and 
the cast in the off one’s eye,’’ she affirmed. 

So upon the following day there was anoth- 
er Thanksgiving dinner, and Uncle Timothy 
stayed to it. The Scroggins boy was there. 
Serena,with sudden qualms of conscience, had 
invited him,and he had accepted the invitation 
with praiseworthy readiness. ‘‘I-I’ll come, 
you bet!’’ he had said. ‘‘You can bet yer life 
I w-will, Miss S’rena~An’ do you reckon, 
now, J’ll get ataste o’ one o’ the d-drum 
sticks?’’ 

**Drumsticks! You shall have all four, Dol- 
luph!’’ Serena had avowed. 

**O, my g-grief!’’ cried poor Dolluph, ‘‘an’ 
I didn’t never expect to eat a t-turkey till I 
got to heaven!’’ 

Uncle Timothy made himself very much at 
home for an uninvited, unwelcome guest. He 
went around the old farm with a softened look 
on his keen, matter-of-fact face, hunting ail 
the familiar boy-spots he had loved more 
than forty years ago. He even ventured in- 
to the kitchen and insisted upon helping Se- 
rena stuff the turkeys. 

**T’ll stuff one,’’ he said genially, ‘‘and you 
can do the other,’’ for Serena had persisted 
in cooking them both at once. ‘‘ You needn’t 
say it’s extravagant, Lettice,’’ she cried stub- 
bornly. ‘‘You needn’t say we don’t need ’em 
both, you needn’t say anything. I should 
roast ’em all to-day if there were a dozen—two 
dozen—a ream!’’ 

So Uncle Timothy had his way, and even 
Lettice confessed that he seemed to under- 
stand the business. 

‘*I helped mother more than one Thanks- 
giving, in this very kitchen,’’ he said quietly. 

The second Thanksgiving dinner came to 
pass duly. Uncle Timothy carved, the Scrog- 
gins boy ate, and Serena found the cancelled 
mortgage in her stuffing! 

Then Lettice said at last, ‘‘O, Uncle Tim- 
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‘ 


Stand Your Ground. 





Stand but your ground, your ghostly foes will 
fly— 
Hell trembles at a heaven-directed eye; 
Choose rather to defend than to assail— 
Self-contidence will in the conflict fail; 
When you are challenged, you may dangers 
meet— 
True courage is a fixed, not sudden, heat; 
Is always humble, lives in self-distrust, 
And will itself into no danger thrust. 
—| Bishop Ken. 





¢¢Land Shall Not Be Sold.” 


FRED R. MELLISH. 


The land question has ever been a fruitful 
source of agitation, and underlies the greatest 
social and political problems. The questions 
of right involved in its ownership and the 
many perplexing social problems arising from 
the complex relations that men sustain to 
each other, were clearly foreseen and provid- 
ed for by the Jewish law-giver: ‘‘The land 
shall not be sold forever, for the land is mine 
and ye are strangers and sojourners with me.’ 
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Lev 25:23, recognizes in principle that land, 
embracing all natural opportunities, is a com- 
mon and inalienable heritage, from which 
none should be exempted. 

Lut the Scripture jubilee year was the great 
institution by which provision was made 
against the ills that afHlict modern society. 
‘And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
shall proclaim liberty throughout all the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof; and it shall 
be a jubilee unto you, and ye shall return 
every man unto his possession, and ye shall 
return every man unto his family,’’ Lev 
25:10. In this way was the land prevented 
from passing into the hands of a few, und the 
accumulation of a vast indebtedness was 
averted, and social equality thus maintained. 

Who but sees that the monopoly of land and 
natural rights generally—the gifts of God to 
his children—operates to the advantage of the 
few at the expense of the many; that condi- 
tions, altering after a debt has been assumed, 
often change the relations between debtor and 
creditor to the distress of the former; that the 
tribute paid in the shape of interest on vast 
public and private debts weighs heavily on 
society ; that it isto the benefit and largely in 
the power of the interested class to secure 
these results; and that these constitute the 
malady that afflicts society and for which so- 
cialism, anarchy, single tax and similar rem- 
edies are prescribed. The institution of the 
jubilee year, while securing to industry its 
just reward, was intended to prevent these 
abnormal conditions,not by violence or revolu- 
tion, nor by the outrage of existing rights, but 
by the transaction of all business on a basis 
that calculated on a restoration ata certain 
specified time. ‘’ According to the number of 
years after the Jubilee, thou shalt buy of thy 
neighbor and according unto the number of 
years of the fruits shall he sell unto thee,’’ 
Lev 25:23. 

Nor were the poor forgotten under the old 
dispensation: ‘‘And when ye reap the harvest 
of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy tield, neither shalt thou gather 
the gleanings of thy harvest; .. . thon shalt 
leave them for the poor and stranger,’’ Lev 
19:9-10. Nor less important the provision to 
maintain the fertility of the land itself. ‘‘ But 
in the seventh year shall be a Sabbath of rest 
unto the land, a Sabbath for tbe Lord; thou 
shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune thy 
vineyard,’’ Lev 25:4; and through the whole 
system is taught the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, summed up in the 
command: ‘‘Ye shall not therefore oppress 
one another; butthou shalt fear tiie Gud.”’ 





A Shortage of Women.—Summing up the 
whole population, and dividing it into two 
great groups, males and females, there is 
found to be a shortage of females amounting 
to about five for each 100 males, says the II- 
lustrated American. The case becomes more 
distressing when the comparison is limited to 
single men and women. Here the shortage is 
considerably greater, showing a lack of about 
14 women to each 100 men; and this, too, in 
spite of the thousands of buxom Irish, Ger- 
man and English lassies landed on our shores 
every year. In the western section, where 
already have been discovered the most 
healthy states, as wellas the largest ability 
to 1ead and write, only a little over half of 
the single men could find mates. Nor is this 
because the Mormon elders have captured all 
the women, for in Utah the shortage is only 
23, while in California itis 40, in Colorado 
46 and in Wyoming 58. 





The Extravagance and thriftlessness of the 
working classes are results, not causes; and 
paradoxical as it may seem to one who has 
never had any experience, poverty fosters ex- 
travagance. And further than this,man is not 
a machine, nor an animal; he cannot live by 
bread alone. Much of the dissipation of the 
working classes results from impulses which 
among the more cultured and comfortable 
seek satisfaction in higher social and intel- 
lectual pleasures.—[Henry George. 





Home.—There is a magic in that little word 
home; itis a mystic circle that surrounds 
comforts or virtues never known beyond its 
hallowed limits.—[Southey. 
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Ted Waterman’s 
Thanksgiving. 


By Waldo. 


DON’T SEE the use of 
Thanksgiving anyhow. 
It wa’n’t meant for 
poor folks, an’ I don’t 
see’s I’ve got anything 
to be thankful for.’’ 

Ted was addressing 

a tough problem in 

wood that had so far 

successfully resisted 
his ax and his temper. Now, a trifle ashamed 
of himself, he returned to the attack with re- 
newed vigor, nor did he desist until the knot 
lay in four even pieces before him. Then re- 
covering his usual good nature with his 
breath, he gathered up the wood, remarking 
wofully: ‘‘It’s all because Billy Wellwood 
gave us so much lip about the big dinner his 
folks will have. My, but I would like a tur- 
key,or something extra anyhow,’’ he added 
wistfully. Then be sat down on the chopping 
log to think. 

Ted had been fatheriess since he was a ba- 
by, and ever since he was big enough to drive 
cows and pick berries he had contributed his 
mite to help his mother in the hard struggle 
for food and clothes. Now as he caught her 
cheery smile trom the kitchen window and 
watched her fill jar after jar with dark, mch- 
looking, sweet-pickled pears (for making 
homemade preserves and pickles for the Bos- 
ton market was her chief means of securing 
ready money for the necessities of life), he 
smiled back and mentally resolved that some- 
how he would add something of which she 
was particularly fond to the plain, everyday 
meal that he knew was all that they could 
afford for the coming holiday. 

**‘I was wrong. I’ve got everything to be 
thankful for!’’ he said, as he threw the last 
armful of wood into the woodbox beside the 
kitchen stove and turned to kiss the sweet 
weary face bending over tbe preserve jars. 

‘‘What is it, Ted?’’ she inquired. 

**Oh, nothing. I was just thinking out 
loud,’’ he replied, and whistling merrily, 
started after old Mrs Larcum’s cow,which he 
drove to and from pasture daily because the 
old lady was too feeble to do it herself. 

‘‘If I only had a gun perhaps I[ could get a 
rabbit. I’m almost sure I could,’’ he thonght, 
as he trudged along. And indeed, he prob. 
ably could, for although but 15 Ted knew thea 
woods about the town as few sportsmen did. 





All of his spare time was spent there, from 
the time the first shy blossoms of the sweet 
trailing arbutus peered from under their 


warm, leafy covering, until the shining holly 
berries gave Christmas greeting to those so 
fortunate as to know of their well hidden re. 
treat. None knew better than Ted where the 
shy ruffed grouse drummed in the spring and 
later placed the well hidden nest. Even now 
he knew of two flocks that the hunters had 
not yet found. As for rabbits, Ted knew the 
secret habitations of a full dozen within a half 
hour’s walk. But the gun was minus, and he 
knew that it would be impossible to borrow 
one. 

**Snares!’’ The thought popped into Ted’s 
head so suddenly that he gave voice to it be- 
fore he even knew that it was there. Snaring 
was a Violation of the law, but—Ted stitied 
conscience. Jim Atwood snared rabbits and 
grouse the whole season through and gloried 
in it. Why should not he do it just this once? 

That night and the following morning he 
laid in a stuck of horsehair plucked from the 
tails of the long-suffering equines that he 
chanced to pass, and when school closed 
Wednesday noon, the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing, he had 10 snares nicely woven. There 
was no school that afternoon,and so when the 
chores at home were finished, Ted started for 
the woods with a light heart and a pocket full 
of horsehair. 

His heart was 
as he bent the first sapling 


’ 


not quite so light, however, 
and adjusted the 


horsehair noose in the well-worn little run 
that he was almost positive would be the 
scene of a tragedy that night when unsuspi- 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


cious little bunny should start on his rambles. 


He had had to reach the spot by a round 
about route, that no oue should see him and 
connect him with the snares if they chanced 
to be found. As he adjusted the second noose 
he felt like a sneak, and when he stopped for 
the third he felt almost like a murderer. 
However, he kept on untileight were carefully 
set, and then started for another part of the 
wood with the remaining two to set for 
grouse. 

The light heart was gone 
was remorselessly at work. Finally, after a 
half hour’s walk, Ted sat down on a_ fallen 
tree to have it out. Just then the clear, mel- 
low voices of a pair of beagles driving a rabbit 
drifted up from the hollow below. Listening 
to the pulse-stirring music, Ted completely 
forgot his trouble. Suddenly two sharp shots 
rang out just below him, anda few wminutes 
later the dogs ceased barking. 

‘Get him?’’ queried a voice that Ted recog- 
nized as Billy Wellwood’s. 

‘*No, missed him clean, and now he’s 
holed,’’ was the laughing response fiom a tan- 
gle of briers. 

Ted knew that it must be Jack Burleigh, 


and conscience 








relief, as he cut the last bit of string and the 
last sapling flew up. 

**And a good job you’ve made of it, my 
boy. I wish they were all like you,’”’ said a 
pleasant voice at his elbow. Ted whirled to 
find himself face to face with a handsome 
manly young fellow of 20, witha shotgun 
thrown lightly across his arm and a pair of 
panting little beagles at his heels. Ted had 
been so engrossed with his own thoughts that 
he had not heard their approach. It was Jack 
Burleigh. 

‘*T wish I could find out who set them, I’d 
make it hot for them,’’ the latter continued. 

Ted winced. ‘‘I set ’em myself,’’ he sud- 
denly blurted out. 

Jack gave a prolonged whistle. ‘‘Then what 
in the deuce have you smashed them for?’’ 


‘*Because I’m no sneak, and never was!’’ 
cried Ted fiercely. 
**You don’t louk a sneak,’’ admitted the 


young man. Then gradually he won the whole 
story trom shame-faced Ted. At the end he 
held out his hand. ‘‘ You’re made of the right 
stuff, and I like you, young fellow,’’ he cried. 

** Now see here, I’ve got six rabbits and we 
can’t possibly use but four at our house, so 











A LIVELY SCRIMMAGE NEAR THE GOAL LINE 


THE GAME WHICH REACHES THE HIGHT OF ITS SEASON AT THANKSGIVING. 


Billy’s city cousin of whom he had bragged so 
much. 

‘*Now, Billy, you see the difference be- 
tween hunting and snaring,’’ continued the 
voice. ‘‘When you set a snare,bunny has not 
the slightest show in the worid. He goes out 
for his food, puts his head through a noose 
without being in any way aware of his danger, 
and that is the end of him. Billy, snaring is 
despicable sort of business and does more to 
exterminate game than any other cause. Only 
a sneak sets them. Now when you hunt hon- 
estly Mr Rabbit has every chance in the 
world, and this fellow made good use of it,’’ 
he added Jaughing. 

‘*Well, I’m going home,’ 

‘*Ail right,’’ replied his cousin. 
a turn through the woods and then 
low.’’ 

**Sneak!’’ ‘‘Despicable business!’’ How the 
words made Ted’s ears burn. ‘‘Sneak!’’ Not 
if he knew himself, and Ted ground the two 
nooses under his heel. Then with a burning 
face, but a light heart once more, he started 
back for the snares already set. 

‘*There,that’s done,’’ said he, with a sigh of 


, 


shouted Billy. 
‘*T’il take 
I’1l fol- 





now you take these two home. Yes, sir, you 
must. And,Oh,by the way, can’t you go gun- 
ning with me to-morrow morning? I don’t 
know these woods very well, you know, and 
Billy got enough of it to-day. I’ve got a gun 
at home that will just suit you.”’ 

‘“*‘Ted Waterman, have you gone insane?’’ 
exclaimed his mother half an hour later, as 
Ted danced about the kitchen whooping like 
an Indian, and ended by throwing the brace 
of rabbits on the table. 

‘*Not much,’’ he cried, ‘‘but there’s a 
Thanksgiving dinner, and to-morrow I’m go- 
ing to get some more and—and—now I’ll get 
my breath.’’ 

The next morning was perfect from a hunt- 
er’s point of view, and to this day Ted re- 
members that day’s hunt as the rarest day’s 
sport that he has ever enjoyed. His intimate 
acquaintance with the shy denizens of the 
wood and their favorite haunts insured good 
shooting from the start, and when as he led 
surleigh to the last and biggest fluck of par- 
tridges, and at the sudden whir, whir, whir, 
Jack scored a right and straightaway, and 
then turned to exclaim, ‘‘Ted, you’re a won- 















































der! You must go with me Christmas day,’’ 
Ted’s happiness was complete. For years 
Jack Burleigh has been the younger boy’s 
hero. 

Ted’s share of the big bag of the morning 
jusured a royal dinner, cooked as only his 
mother could cook, and with several little 
delicacies that she brought out as a surprise, 
the buy felt that he was dining like a king. 

That night as he started for bed he turned 
to say shyly: ‘‘Mother, I was all wrong. I’ve 
everything te be thankful for, you, home, 
health, to-day’s good time, and—and—’’ 

‘* And victory over self,’’ she said quietly, as 
she kissed him good night. 


a 
A Nonsense Dinner. 
WALDO. 





[Find Twelve Thanksgiving Dishes in the Verses.] 
If Turkey should quarrel with China, 

Should peek in without hindrance or fear, 
Would the great Russian bears take a hand 

then? 

And which would they hold the most dear? 
If old Uncle Sam,loving Cuba, 

Takes another chick in ’neath his wing, 
Pray what is the song that the Spanish 

On yon little island will sing? 


If England will insist upon squashing 
The Murphys, the Michaels and Pats, 
Pray what will turn up in the future? 
Must we all take a hand with the bats? 
If the Deutschers will sigh ‘‘ Der is noddings 
We wouldn’t possess if we could,”’ 
Shouldn’t we, who such small matters mince 
Spy out for our own special good? 





«Amateurdom.” 
SPRAGUE W. CHAMBERS. 





If you were to look for this word in your 
dictionary you would not find it, though I 
think it deserves a place there and will un- 
doubtedly appear in an early edition. 

‘*Amateurdom’’ is the name given to ama- 
teur journalism, which differs little from pro- 
fessional journalism except, of course, that 
everything is on a much smaller scale and is 
conducted solely for pleasure and instruction. 

It is known that young people were interest- 
ed in this pastime as long ago as 1723, but the 
greatest headway has been made during the 
last thirty years. It is not confined to our 
own country alone but is participated in by 
thousands of boys and girls, and young men 
and women, in all parts of the world, each 
country of which has its own press societies 
and publications. 

The first American amateur press society of 
which there is record was known as the ama- 
teur press association, and was founded in 
New York city, September17, 1869, by Charles 
Scribner, who is now a member of the famous 
publishing firm bearing his name. From 
that time out America has always had one or 
more good clubs. During the Centennial in 
1876, the national amateur press association 
was organized, and is alive to-day. 

To become an amateur, u boy or girl must 
either publish, edit or contribute to an ama- 
teur paper. In the United States there are 
probably a hundred or more of these publica- 
tions, most of which are monthlies. In size 
they range from the 2x3-inch four-page sheets 
(called ‘‘thumb nails’’) to the large, standard 
sized, illustrated magazines, of 16 to 48 pages. 
Some of these papers are printed on small 
hand presses by the hoys who edit them, 
while others hire the work done by profes- 
sioval printers and meet the expenses by solic- 
iting advertisements and subscriptions. The 
matter published includes short stories, es- 
Says, poems, amateur news, etc, and some- 
times the papers are illustrated by amateur 
artists, of whom there are quite a number in 
Amateurdom. 

There are a great many young people who 
are trying to write for the professional press 
who would do well to first take a ‘‘thorough 
course in amateur journalism.’’ Though but 
a small per cent of the amateurs ever become 
professionals, it is a splendid thing for boys 
and girls to know how to express their ideas 
clearly and forcibly. 

Nearly every periodical published in the in- 
terests of young people is doing much to ad- 
vauce Amateurdom, an example of which was 
shown by this year’s conventiou of the united 
amateur press association, to which the pub- 
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lishers of Golden Days, Golden Hours and the 
juvenile department of the Phiiadelphia 
Times sent editors and authors. All boys and 
girls sending their name and address on a 
postal to Butte H. Tipton, chairman recruit 
committee, Helena, Mont, will receive full in- 
formation, tugether with samples of various 
papers published by amateurs. 
- a 


An Essayist at Sixteen. 











This is a good likeness of Miss Jennie 
Payne, 16 years old, who read an essay at the 
Sauk Co fair, Baraboo, Wis, this fall. 

The very practical topic of the essay was 
Mutton sheep; that it was treated practically 
is shown by awards the paper won: a ewe 
lamb valued at $20, offered by the young 
lady’s father, J. C. Payne, for the best essay 
on this subject by a boy or girl under 17; a 
four-year scholarship in Lawrence university 
at Appleton, valued at $55; and several small 
premiums. 

Pump-kin-pie. 
FRANCES AMORY. 
You can visit my first if you feel very dry. 

My second you’]l want when you’re lonely 

and old. 
For my third, when at dinner quite often you 


sigh; 
And are filled with delight if my whole you 
behold. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





The Secret of Saving Money.—I read the let- 
ters that the boys and girls write andT 
thought I woulda write one too. I have two 
rabbits, one is black and white and the uther 
is yellow and white. I set steel traps for 
skunks. I haven’t caught any yet, but I guess 
I will. My father has just bought a new 
farm. I have a cow that I raised myself; her 
name is Blossom. I am saving upall my mon- 
ey fora bicycle. How many of the boys know 
the secret of saving money?—[Gaidiner West. 

Where Are No 8’s Letters?—I belong to letter 
circle No 8, and the letters passed me on their 
first round to James W. Edgar about the mid- 
dle of August, and I have not heard from 
them since. —| Alvan T. Munger. 





Good News from the Circles.—I have been 
elected secretary of letter circle No 9,and now 
send you this report. The ietters have been 
round once and are half-way on their second 
journey. They travel from Massachusetts to 
Oregon. We are all farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters, and enjoy the circle very much. Will 
Mr Editor please explain the dutie of the 
secretary.—[Nellie Wax. 


Bad Sisters Make Bad Brothers.—Dear Ta- 
blers, I enjoy reading the letters very much, 
so I thought I would write. [ live on the Yel- 
lowstone river and catch fishes out of it. It 
is a very pretty river, but it is uot very good 
for boating. I used to live on the Missouri 
river, but like to live here better, as I can 
catch nice large fishes. There are very nice 
trout here. I am 14 years old, and I have 
one sister and three brotbers. I do not think 
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my brothers are bad to tease, avd I] think that 
bad sisters make bad brothers a good many 
times. Did Miss Idal ever 1ead Little Wom- 
en, by Louisa M. Alcott? Ido not hate to 
wash dishes, as Miss Idal says she does. My 
sister, who is younger than Iam, is in the 
fifth grade in school, and I amin the sixth. 
I like to study very much.—[{Sandal-wood. 





My Papa takes your paper and mamma 
reads to me the letters from the boys and 
girls. I was eight vears old last September. 
I have a little sister three years old, anda 
brother i2. I goto school and lke it very 
much. Here are some verses I learned last 
week: 

THE ARTIST. 
Oh, there’s a little artist 
Who paints in the cold night hours 
Pictures for little children 
Of wondrous trees and flowers; 
Pictures of snow-white mountains 
Touching the snow-white sky; 
Pictures of distant oceans 
Where the pretty ships sail by; 
Pictures of rushing rivers 
By fairy bridges spanned ; 
Bits of pretty landscapes 
Copied from Fairy Land. 
The moon is the lamp he paints by, 
His canvas the window pane, 
His brush a frozen snowtake. 
Jack Frost is the artist’s name. 
—j| Blanche W. West. 
assets Sead 

Said a speaker at a North Carolina farmers’ 
institute: ‘‘Mr Chairman, please put that base 
ket of peaches where I can’t see it. They 
make my mouth water so I can’t talk.’’ 











The Song of the Cradle. 
ge Bye, bye! Hope rises high: 
oa There’s a sweet little cra- 
TQ dle hung up in the sky; 
yi 24 ~~... _ A dear little life that is 





rey. (a a ~ coming to bless ; 
Cc “— Two soft chubby hands 
« t ye that will pat and caress; 
J, FA A pure little soul wing- 
WH AA A ing down from above; 


A darling to care for, a 
In the baby to love. 
days when 
Eve sinned 
it was writ- 
ten that 
motherhood 
should here- 
after be ac- 
companied 
with pain 
and sorrow; 
but this 
curse upon 
our fore- 
arents has 
een light- 
ened more 
and more 
as mankind 























superior to 
many of their sins and mistakes. 

One of the grandest agencies which en- 
lightened Science has discovered to relieve 
motherhood from excessive suffering is the 
“‘Favorite Prescription’? devised by Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physician of 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. This wonderful ‘ Pre- 
scription ’’ imbues the entire nervous sys- 
tem with natural, healthy vitality; gives 
elastic vigor to the delicate organism spe- 
cially concerned in motherhood; renders 
the prospective mother strong and cheerful 
and makes the coming of baby entirely free 
from danger and almost free from pain. 
The delighted gratitude of Mrs. Pearl 
Walton, of Alvo, Cass Co., Neb., will find 
an echo in the heart of every expectant 
mother : 

‘Previous to the birth of my child,’’ writes 
Mrs. Walton, ‘tI had no appetite, was sick at my 
stomach, had headache, could not rest at night, 
was completely worn out in every way. I com- 
menced to use Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
and began to improve right away. I used two 
bottles of this great medicine and felt like a new 

rson. At the time of confinement I was in 
abor but a little while and I owe it all to that 
eat remedy—Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescrip- 
on.”’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation. 


t TRY IT FREE eats cave eo coos, 
: home and save #10 to825, 
Si) No money in advance. Warranted Ten Years. 
5), $60.00 Kenwood Machine for - $23.00 
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other styles, Allattachments FREE. We pay 

Sects freight. Catalogue and testimonials Free. 

Write at once, Address (in fall), 
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Jason, 
A Song of Thanksgiving. 
JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 
Snarling, the snow down the chimney blew; 
Springing to meet it, the red sparks fiew, 
And the wind like a child did ery; 
An old man smoked by the cheerful flame. 
His wife sat musing—a matronly dame— 
Beside the old man nigh. 


‘*To-morrow’s Thanksgiving, father,’’ she 
said, 
And over her hands she drooped her head. 
‘*‘And where is Jason?’’ said she. 
‘*What, worrying yet?’’ he made reply. 
‘*There’s George and Samuel, just as nigh. 


Don’t think of Jason,’’ said he. 


**Yes, George and Samuel, they are fine; 

I’m proud of the two—both sons of mine. 
But they’re not Jason,’’ said she. 

**T should hope not,’’ angrily he spoke. 


‘*‘Why, mother, for Jason your heart hath 
broke; 
Don’t think of Jason,’’ said he. 
‘*Father, be was my youngest child— 
Perhaps he was the least bit wild, 
But I loved Jason,’’ said she. 
‘*Now, mother, look here; there’s Kate and 


Jane, 
Daughters true with never a shame; 
Don’t think of Jason,’’ said he. 


**Yes, in Kate and Jane I own I’m blest. 
There’s none of my children I love best,— 
Unless ’tis Jason,’’ said she. 
‘I checked hii up too tight, mayhap, 
The snatie bit had a savage snap— 
Don’t think of Jason,’’ said he. 


‘Father, he favored you, you know, 
Set as a mule, though somewhat slow, 
And he has your name,’’ said she. 
‘**But now he’s gone, aye, he shall stay; 
I'll never forgive his running away; 
Don’t think of the scamp,’’ said he. 


‘*But, father, you know Thanksgiving is near, 
And suppose that Jason, he should appear— 
Why, there comes Jason!’’ said she. 

To the open door the old man turned; 
There stood Jason for whom he yearned. 
**Good evening, Jason,’’ said he. 


That was all the welcome the old man spoke, 
But it broke the beam of anger’s yoke. 
Twelve struck the clock io its lazy way; 
And Jason walked 1n with an air serene, 
And sat the father and mother between. 
And, aye, ’twas Thanksgiving day. 
I 


The First Thanksgiving. 





They heara the wintry tempest sweep 
Through forests drear and bare, 

Rousing from hunger’s fitful sleep 
The gray wolf in his lair; 

And fainter waxed the Pilgrim’s hope— 
Fervent the Pilgrim’s prayer 

That He who in a cloud of flame 
His chosen people led, 

Whose ravens by the caverned brook 
The Tishbite propiet fed, 

Would hear in the Jone wilderness 
His children’s cry for bread. 

The wild wind swept the naked hills, 
The mad waves lashed the shore— 

Behind them ovean’s trackless waste, 
And pathless wilds before, 

While savage foes in ambush lurked 
And famine pressed them: sore. 

And lo! to hearts oppressed with dread 
And eyes with watching dim, 

With mast erect and colors spread 
And cordage taut and trim, 

A laden ship toward them sped 
From the horizon’s brim. 

Her prow the foaming billows cleft, 
The strong winds filled her sail, 

And woman's cheek with tears was wet 
And manhood’s visage pale, 

Seeing His saving arm outstretched 
Whose mercies aye prevail. 

He careth for His own—His name 
Be praised by every tongue! 

And lisping youth and hoary age 
The psaim exultant sung, 

Till echoing rock and naked wood 
With loud Thanksgiving rung. 

—{ Elizabeth M. Griswold. 
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Thanksgiving at Farmer Brown’s. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 

Thanksgiving morn the sun rose bright, 
The air was crisp, the ground was white; 
The children whooped in sheer delight 

As they went trooping out; 
For was it not a jolly thing 
That this Thanksgiving morn should bring 
The first snow fall, and make 1t cling 

To every tree about? 


ee ’ 


Twas good as Christmas time,’’ they 
thought, 
And snow was flung and snow was caught, 
While handfuls in the face was naught 
To rompers such as they; 

And when some cousins came from town, 
And the through train brought others down, 
Tall children pale, and plump ones brown, 


Why, as they said, ’twas gay. 


Over the farm the rompers sped, 
Wheresoever the leaders led, 
Into the barn, the crib, the shed, 
Into a‘‘make b’lieve’’ den; 
Up to the wall where birches grow, 
Down to the cranberry bog, you know, 
Under the barn with heads bent low, 
Back to the house and then— 


” 


**Come, children, quit this skylarkin’, 

Said Farmer Brown; ‘‘there’s too much 

Seems like the whole farm wants to spin 
And whirl me round and round; 

Besides, the cattle’s gettin’ wild, 

An’ that old horse we thought so mild 

Is prancin’ like his limbs were iled— 
Cau’t some new game be found?’’ 


din. 


Then up spoke Ben of sturdy frame: 
‘*Why, I declare, boys, it’s a shame, 
I never felt so much to blame 

For something I forgot; 
There’s old lame Molly on the creek, 
Her cabin’s old and she is weak, 
But she’s too diffident and meek 

To ask for what she’s not. 


**T told her I would cut some wood, 

And fix her for Thanksgiving, good, 

But now’’—* Hooray! It’s understood,”’ 
They cried in noisy glee. 

**We’ll take laine Molly as our care, 

And do her chores and with her share 

Such pennies as we have to spare.”’ 
So that is how, you see, 


Thanksgiving day at the Brown farm 
Brought greater good than it brougiit harm, 
For life hencefortn had added charm 
To meek, lame old Molly; 
And when the rowpers, one and all, 
Raced promptly to the dinner call, 
Talking and laughing through the hall, 
None were melancholy. 


Thanksgiving Day. 








Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 
Our common mother rests and sings, 
Like Ruth among ber garnered sheaves, 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 
Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 
O favors old, yet ever new! 
O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fullness shames our discontent. 
We shut our eyes, the flowers bloum on:* 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 
J. G. Whittier. 





The Founder of One Fortune. 
EVANGELINE. 





‘*Old Gid Howland could be seen any day 
down at the wharf in New Bedford. He 
looked like any old seaman. He was not very 
tall, stocky built, and wore a suit of shabby 
black clothes, a tail coat,a silk cord at his fob 


and a silk hat that might have been picked 
out of the gutter. He was a fine man for all 
that an’ gave many a lad a lift in life. There 


were three brothers. One brother died an’ 
left his share in the whaling vessels to Gid 
an’ the other died an’ left Gid his orphaned 
infant daughter. 

‘*From his oftice on the wharf overlookin’ 
the bay— he always had a couple o’ vessels at 
anchor there—he saw a youth come along 
the wharf, stop to pick up a rusty nail an’ put 
it in his pocket. ‘Come in here, me boy,’ sez 
old Gid, thrustin’ his head out 0’ the door, 
















what are you down here for?’ ‘To ship on a 
whaler, sir,’ sez vhne boy. ‘There’ll no whale: 
go out for a couple o’ weeks.’ ‘I’m sorry fo: 
thai, sez the youth, ‘for I’m runnin’ in debt 
for me board.’ ‘Can you work at anything 
else?’ sez Gid. ‘I can, sir,’ sez the boy. Old 
Gid put him to work in the office and ther 
he stayed. He was atall lad with an eagle 
nose that got him the name of ‘Black Hawk 

**Well,old Gid afterwards made a match be- 
tween the ‘Black Hawk’ an’ bis niece—much 
against the girl’s will, ’twas said. When he 
died he left considerable of a fortune to them 
an’ they added to it an’ left it to their 
child, now Hetty Green. 

**The old man lived in a fine white house on 
arise 0’ ground there in New Bedford, with 
flowers in front an’ fruit trees alongside. 
The boys put me up astride o’ the stone wall 
to get some pears one night. Iwas fillin’ me 
shirt with pears when I heard a noise in the 
bushes. I’d just time to. throw me leg back 
over the wall when I was seized by the slack 
0’ me trousers by a big brute of a dog. [ 
came down on one side o’ the wall with me 
Shirt full o’ pears, but the brute kept a mouth- 
ful 0’ me trousers. Not a boy was to be seen; 
the divils put me up to have the laugh on 
ise. ‘I know where you’ve been,’ sez the 
boardin’ mistress when {L gave her a pear 
‘Where?’ sez I. ‘Robbin’ old Gid Howland’s 
orchard,’ sez she. ‘How do you know that?’ 
sez I. ‘By the seat o’ your trousers an’ the 
pears,’ sez she. Well, I didn’t find a rusty 
naiito pocket, an’ I couldn’t wait there payin’ 
me board tilla whaler put out, so I came 
back to New York an’ shipped on the schoon- 
er Adelaide Townsend bound for Galveston 
with a load o’ tile pipe.’’ 

The old seaman refilled and lighted his 
pipe, the glare of which revealed his ruddy 
face and snow white hair, and puffed away 
contentedly in the gloaming. 


only 


The Country Boy’s Opportunity. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
The boy raised on a farm has a better 
chance in life than the city-bred boy. This is 
our profound conviction after years of expe- 
rience and observation in city and country 
with young men in a wide range of industries. 


The farim-bred boy almost invariably has the 
better constitution—those elements of good 
health and ability to stand hard work that 


mean so much in this life. He is usually en- 
dowed with a stronger moral character. We 
are shocked if a country lad in our employ 
goes wrong; city youth are more likely to be 
suspected. Absolute integrity was never in 
greater demand in young men. 

The city boy often has a pertness or ‘‘smart’’ 
air that country youth do not possess. But the 
latter more frequently develop the manly sub- 
stantia! carriage that denotes real character, 
His mind is better trained than the average 
sown boy’s. He may not be quite as glib in 
his book learning, but the farm-bred boy, 
taught in Nature’s school to observe and un- 
derstand, has a rare foundation upon which to 
build a knowledge of industry, art, science or 
any branch of farming. 

The boy on the farm doesn’t appreciate all 
this, but he ought to be thankful for his coun- 
try life. After he has had sone years of expe- 
rience in other vocations, he will realize how 
true these words are. The farm is the place 
to rear a family. 

a 

Experience.—I often think of aman of whom 
I had heard nothing before. He told me he 
had studied drawing under so-and-so, anato- 
my under this celebrated artist and coloring 
under that great man. I said, ‘‘ Yes, that is 
all right. You have learned the details of 
your art, but did you ever paint a picture?’’ 
When he said *‘No,’’T said, ‘*Well, you are not 
an artist until you have done so.’’ Similarly 
we make a lawver study Blackstone and stat- 
ute law and common law, and we try him be- 
fore a jury and see what his skill as an orator 
is, but we never ask him the crucial ques- 
tions, Have you ever committed a crime? 
Have you ever undergone aterm of impris- 
onment? Because until that has been done a 
man is not fit to sit in judgment upon his fel- 
low creatures.— {Mark Twain. 
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Mittens for Corn Husking. 
A. R. M. 





My way of making corn-husking mittens 
may be new to some, if they always supposed 
it was necessary to 
sew in the thumbs. 
Cut the hand from 
any good mitten pat- 
tern, with only a 
slit for the thumb. 
> . Make a thumb stall 
\/ 4or 44 inches long 
and leave it open on 
both sides. Near the 
L. end of each piece 
O clip a hole with the 
scissors. Itis to be 
tied around the wrist 
with a stout rag 
string (the selvage 
of canton flannel is excellent), and can be 
turned around or worn on the other hand 
when one side is worn out. A hole must be 
cut for the husking peg in the right mitten, 
though ‘‘John’’ always prefers to cut it him- 
self after the mitten is on. Usually two 
thumbs (or both sides of one) wearas long 
as one hand and when worn out are thrown 
away. ‘the hands I patch as long as advisa- 
ble and then take the backs to patch others. 














Our Baby Contest. 


Remember that our $100 prize baby contes 
closes Dec 31. If you haven’t sent in your 
baby’s picture, be sure todo so before it is 
too late. There’s one point we want to call 
attention to. According to the conditions of 
the contest, each person must send a dollar, 
with each picture, to be applied to his sub- 
scription. Even those who are paid-up sub- 
scribers must do this. We havea number of 
pictures on hand from subscribers who did 
not send the dollar, and unless we receive 
the money, these pictures cannot compete. 








A Real Opportunity. 


ALMA COLE PICKERING. 





Realizing that there are many young women 
and men hungry for knowledge that wiil de- 
velop,uplift and educate them, thereby open- 
ing more remunerative avenues of labor, I 
have been moved to bring before them a won- 
derful opportunity for so doing. 

The King’s Daughters long since organized 
a system of study under the head of ‘*Schoul 
and college extension fur home study,’’ that 
has been the means ot educating many by 
means of correspondence, at a trifling ex- 
pense,compared to any other system we know 
of. Perhaps it would be well to state here 
that the society known as the King’s Daugh- 
ters is a non-sectarian organization. Any la- 
dy interested in Christian work may join the 
order, provided she believes in the Trinity, 
this being the only essential required. Since 
the King’s Daughters are responsible only to 
the King, there is largest liberty in all its de- 
tails. The object is not to cumber the service 
with needless organization, but to unite all 
women already engaged in the Master’s serv- 
ice in a way to secure to each the sympathy 
and co-operation of all; to induce all to widen 
the circle of helpfulness, by drawixg into it 
more and more hands to work for humanity. 
Their object is two-fold; first, the develop- 
ment ot spiritual life; second, the stimulation 
of Christian activity. 

Actuated by this motive, this plan of home 
study for those of small means, or those who 
could not be spared from their homes, was 
evolved, under the supervision of Kate Bond, 
230 West 59th street, New York city. Pupils 
are placed in correspondence with reputable, 
competent instructors in any branch or 
branches of study they desire to pursue, in- 
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cluding bookkeeping, shorthand’ and lan- 
guages. We would impress this thought up- 
on would-be students, that the work is no 
child’s play. If you desire amusement or di- 
version, don’t engage in it. This we ask both 
for your sake and the sake of the self-denying 
teachers who give their services to the uplift- 
ing of less-favored sisters, for it is really in- 
tended to afford an opportunity to women or 
men to educate themselves, making up for 
past deficiencies in mental training, qualify- 
ing them to enter larger fields of usefulness. 
There are many teachers now, upon our 
lists, who have been pupils by correspond- 
ence, and through the training they received 
are now able to lend a hand to others asking 
for help. Your limit of development is only 
limited by your desire and capabilities. 
Let no wo1king-man or _ working-girl he 
deterred who is desirous of _ self-culture, 
if you have an hour daily or even one- 
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half an hour for study or instructive reading; 
the value of the amount of time, be it long or 
short, lies not in its Jength, but in its faith 
ful observance. The fund of useful knowl- 
edge thus gained in one year will surprise 
one. Pursuing this course 10, 20, 30 or wore 
years, would we not attain ‘‘full stature’’ 
meutally, and a large measure of usefulness? 
Remember, we live in deeds not years. ‘‘He 
most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best.’’ 
a 

Our Grandmothers, who could not obtain the 
various disinfectants furnished us by the 
chemists of to-day, used to dry apple skins 
and burn them in case of contagious diseases. 
If this procedure ever had any merit, 1t still 
remains applicable for those whose homes are 
far from the madding crowd; as an econom- 
ical measure, it speaks for itself.—[ Eleanor 
W. F. Bates. 
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the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
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A representative of this paper having visited the factory of The Larkin Co., the editor cheerfully gives his 
indorsement to the above advertisement. This offer is one of big value for little money and every reader should 


take advantage of it. 


_ NoTE.—We have examined the soaps and premiums, as described above and know they will give satisfaction. 
We know the company,have personally visited their establishment in Buffalo,have purchased and used the soaps, 


and gladly say everything is as represented.—Epworth Herald. Chicago. 
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[28] 
A LABOR OF LOWE. 


A Simple, Satisfactory Dinner. 

dinner here is a 
lden-browned tur- 
potato, celery, 
jelly, pie, and 
coffee, nuts, 


I ple an itisfactory 
Soup, nice, go 


mushed potato, sweet 


squash, eran verry sauce or 


( he ese, 


dessert, topped off with 
raisins, candy and fruit 

As to the table arrangements, nothing can 
or in better taste than a linen 
quality and pretty pattern. 
embroidery and a_ bowl of 
choicest decora- 
they have been 
color to the 


be handsomer 
table cloth of tine 
A centerpiece of 
chrysanthemums make the 
and autunuin leaves, if 


a bright bit of 


tions, 
preserved, lend 
dining room. 

It would be impossible to 
giving menu that would suit the taste and 
purse of all our readers, but the following 
recipes will be found appropriate to the oeca- 
sion and perhaps assist many in their plans: 

Cranberry Pie.—To 2 cups finely chopped 
cranberries add J cup raisins seeded and chop- 
4} cup water, 2 
Line a pie plate 

this mixture, 
bake in a 


vive a Than! 
give a hanks- 


ped, 5 cup grannlated sugar, 
tublespoons flour and 1 egg. 
with rich crust and fill with 
cover with an upper crust and 
rather slow oven. 

Punpkin Pie.—This should be baked in 
square tins and is made as follows: Rub 
through a sieve enough cooked pumpkin to 
make 1 pint. Add to this 1 small cup sugar, 
1 saltspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon nutmeg and then stirin 1 pint hot milk. 
When the mixture is cold add 2 weli-beaten 
pour into a paste-lined tin and _ bake. 
If you want a typical New England pie sub- 
stitute molasses for sugar as sweetening. 
{Kate Crag. 

Select the heart ot the celery to serve with 
the turkey and save the poorer parts for a 
salad. Wash it thoroughly and let it crisp in 
cold water. Before serving wipe each stalk 
dry and place in a long glass or china dish. 

Salted Nuts. —A dish of salted almonds, pea- 
nuts or other nuts will make a pretty aside 
forthe Thanksgiving table. Ail nuts 
that can be blanehed are first thrown into 
boiling water fot a few moments, then pour 
cold water over them and rub off the brown 
skins. Then to 1 ecupful nut meats add a 
scant teaspoon olive oil and let them stand 
for 1 hour; then drain and add to them 1 ta- 
blespoon fine salt. Putin a shallow pan and 
place in a moderate oven, stirring frequently 
until they are a delicate brown on all sides. 

Thanksgiving Pudding.—Soak 1 pint cracker 
crumbs in 3 pints milk for 4 hour. Wash 2 
cups seedless raisins and boilin enough wa- 
ter to cover while crumbs are soaking. Mix 
4 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon cinna- 
mon,$ teaspoon nutmeg and add 3 tablespoons 
putter; beat until creamy. Beat in 6 eggs, 
one ata time, and stir this into the milk into 
which the raisins have been stirred without 
the water in which they were covered. But- 
ter a deep pudding dish thick with cold but- 
ter, turn in the pudding and cover it. Bake 3 
hours in moderate oven, removing the cover 
the last hour to brown it, and during the first 
hour stir up the pudding from the bottom to 
keep the raisins on top. Serve with a hard 
sauce, 

Ribbon jelly iends an air of pretty festivity 
to the dinner and is very easily made. Soak 
} box gelatine in 4 cup cold water fer 1 hour. 
Add 2 eups boiling water, 1 cup sugar, juice 
of 1 lemon and beat until dissolved. Then 
strain through a felt or flannel bag and divide 
this into 3 parts. Flavor one part with straw- 
berry juice, the second with maraschino, the 
third with orange and whip each of the three 
parts until foamy. Put them into a mold in 
inning with the lightest 1n color. 

———EEE 
Nut Ice Creams, 
ONYX. 


eggs, 


«lish 


layers, beg 


Time was when ice cream was considered a 
summer dish exclusively, and only the plain 
cream was seen, but nowadays every known 
fruit, berry or nut is utilized in a ‘‘cream’ 
of some sort, and served on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, just as appropriately as on 
the Fourth of July. 
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” In some of 
The hest hospitals 


and sanitariums n 
other soap 1s allow. 
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The same general rules as to freezing, pack- 
ipg and ripening are used for nut creams as 
for any other, with this one exception, that 
a longer time must be allowed both for freez- 
ing and ripening, on account of the oily na- 
ture of the nuts. Any good recipe for plain 
creani may be used for the foundation of the 
nut creanis, if a pinch of salt is added to each 
quart of cream, tu overcome the flatness of 
the huts, 

Foran almond cream, blanch and 
to a paste + )]b almonds—weighed after they 
are shelled—with afew drops of rose water 
and a little cream. Heat a quart of cream to 
a steaming, not boiling, heat. Melt sngar 
in this to make as sweet as desired and let 
it cool, then add the almonds, a tew drops of 
extract of bitter almonds, a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla and the pinch of salt. 

Hazelnuts, English walnuts, filberts or our 
American walnuts, hickory nuts and chest- 
nuts may be used in the same manner as _ al- 
monds, with this difference—that they need 
not Le rubbed to a paste, but simply chopped 
fine. Chestnuts may be boiled and mashed, or 
used raw like the others. 

The amount of nuts used is the same in 
each case, a quarter of a pound to each quart 
of cream being the usual rule. With the chop- 
ped nuts, the rose wateris not needed, and 
any flavor may be used in place of the bitter 
almond. Orange juice is very nice with the 
chestnuts, but the question of flavoring is one 
of individual taste. 


pound 


Old-Time Thanksgiving Dainties. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


**Come everyone now, great and small, to the 
tabie, 
T.et every one eat just as long as he’s able, 
Let the old house resound from cellar to gable, 
For ’tis Thanksgiving time!’’ 

Gladly was such a simmons obeyed when, 
in colonial New England, our grandmothers 
delighted to display their culinary skill at the 
harvest home feast, and here are some of the 
good things that then graced the board: 

turkey Stuffed with Chestnuts.—Snell and 
blanch 50 large chestuuts—the Spanish chest- 
nuts being the best—and boil them tender in 
salted water. Chop fine, mix with them haif 
the amount of bread crumbs, season highly 
with pepper and salt and moisten with melted 
butter : 

New England Pumpkin Pie.—In a colander 
place 1 quart of stewed pumpkin and _ press 
dry. Beat 8 eggs and stir them, a small por- 
tion at a time, into the pumpkin, alternating 
with 1 quart of milk and 11b of sugar. Blend 
together } oz powdered mace, 2 tablespoons 
ground ginger and 2 grated nutmegs. Add 
these spices to the mixture. Line deep pie 
plates with a rich paste, fill with the pumpkin 
and lay narrow strips of crust across the top. 
Bake in a hot oven. 

Sachem Head Indian Pudding.—Set 2 qts 
milk over the fire and when boiling stir in 
sufficient corn meal to make a thin mush. 
Cook for a time, stirring constantiy, and then 
set aside to cool. When cold, add 4 lb butter 
and sugar and nutmeg to taste, mixing all well 
together. Grease a pudding dish and cover 
the bottom thickly with seeded raisins. Fill 
up with the mixture and bake in a slow oven 
until the pudding recedes from the sides. Eat 
witb a butter and molasses sauce. 

Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving Cake.—Mix to- 
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gether over night 3 lbs flour, 14 1bs sugar and 1 
teaspoon each of powdered cloves, mace and 
ginger. Sift al} through a sieve and stirin four 
tablespoons yeast. Whisk a dozen eggs very light 
and add, with a little milk. Setto rise. In 
the morning knead in 1 1b of butter and 2 tea- 
spoons salt and sprinkle 2 lbs stoned raisins 
through the Use sufticient flour to 
make a soft dough; turn into a cake mold and 
bake ina moderate oven. vo not remove from 
the pan until cold. 

Yankee Doughnuts.—Dry 4 lb brown sugar, 
mix it with 21]bs flour and sift all together. 
Add 2 tablespoons yeast and enough new milk 
to form a soft dough. Set to rise. When light, 
knead 4 1b butter. Roll out, cut into little 
cakes and fry a light Drown in deep, boiling 
hot lard. Take out with a skimmer. Drain 
on brown paper, and while warm roll in sug- 
ar and ground cinnamon. 

Muster’ Gingerbread.—This requires 1 cup 
molasses, 2 large spoonsful butter, 1 teaspoon 
soda dissolved in 3 tablespoons boiling water 
and 1 teaspoon ginger. Knead well but not 
hard. loll into sheets, mark with a fork and 
bake quickly. When done and while still hot, 
brush over the top with a mixture made of 1 
teaspoon sweet milk and one of molasses mwin- 
gled together. 

Honey Gingercake.—Into 1 |b of sifted flour 
rub Ib butter and add 1 teacup brown sugar 
and 2 tablespoons each of ground ginger and 
Whip 5 eggs and stir them in- 
alternately, with 1 pint of 
Beat all together very light. 
and bake in a mod- 

When done, cut in- 


baste. 


caraway seed. 

to the mixture, 
strained honey. 
Pour into a shallow pan 
erate oven for one hour. 
to squares. 

Lemon Cheese Cakes.—Boil1 qt fresh milk. 
Beat the yolks of 8 eggs and stir into the 
milk, cooking until a curd is formed. Drain 
off the whey. Place the curd ina deep dish 
and mix with it 41b butter. Let cool and then 
add the well whisked whites of 4 eggs and 4 
cup powdered sugar. Flavor with nutmeg 
and the juice of 1 lemon. Line small patty- 
pans with pie crust and fill with the mixture. 
Bake a light golden brown. When cool 
sprinkle with sugar. 

Flummery.—This is a very ‘‘old 
dish. Place together over the fire 1 pint 
thick cream and 1 pint currant jelly. Boil 
slowly for 15 minutes. Sweeten to taste. Add 
a spoonful of orange flower water and pour in- 
toa mold. When cold turn into a glass dish 
and surround with rich cream. Serve with 
sponge cake. 

Perhaps too, 
here mention a 


timey’’ tea 


it may not be out of place to 
decoration for tbe Thanks- 
giving table which the writer tried last 
year and found very effective. A small yel- 
low pumpkin was scooped out, set on a round 
platter and surrounded with green, feathery 
kale. It was then filled with fruit, oranges, 
pears, lady apples and red, white and purple 
grapes heaped quite high and (let me whisper 
the secret) fastened together with hairpins to 
secure them artistically in place. As a cen- 
terpiece it gave an appropriate touch to the 
holiday dinner and called forth a shower of 
admiration from all assembled. 





Five Thanksgiving Dinners, 
MRS DAVID L. FISKE. 


Consomme soup 
Creamed potatoes 
Chicken salad 
Lima beans Celery 
Glaced biscuit Washington pie 
Tce cream Dana Hovey pears 
Buttered pop corn Walnuts Cake 
Caramels Coffee 


Roast goose 


Clam chowder 
Roast ducks Mashed potatoes 
Sliced beets Celery Mixed pickles 
Raised rolls Lutter 
Macaroni and cheese 
Baked suet pudding Mince pie 
Chocolate blane mange 
Nuts Apples 
After-dinner coffee 


Lamb broth with rice 
Boiled chickens Browned giblet sauce 
Potato croquets Graham wafers 
Creamed parsnips Cabbage salad 
English fruit pudding Egg sauce 
Cranberry pie Cottage cream cheese 
Charlotte russe 
Afier-dinner coffee 
Celery soup 
Smothered stuffed steak Dish gravy 
Potatoes fried in halves 
Baked sweet potatoes Creamed cauliflower 
Squash Sweet pickles 
Bread and butter 


Cottage pudding Apple pie 
Sago cheese Salted butternuts 
Coffee jelly Tea 


Tomato soup 
Baked potatoes 
Turnips 
Cider apple sauce 
Plum pudding Cianherry pie Grapes 
Sponge cake Hazelnuts Raisins 
After-dinner coffee 


Roast pork 
Eseallonped onions 
Brown bread 


—_—_— 
For Holiday Desserts. 
LUCY J. TRIBON. 

Fudges.—Put into a granite kettle 1 eup 
milk, 2 cups granulated sugar, 2 squares grat- 
ed chocolate, and a piece of butter the size of 
an egg. Boil slowly until it holds together 
in water. Then add 2 teaspoons vanilla and 
beat until it begins to thicken. Pour into but- 
tered tins, and when partly cool cut in 





squares. 

‘Hoarhound Candy.—Steep 1 tablespoon hoar- 
hound (dried leaves) in 4 cup water. Strain 
and add one pint sugar and 1 tablespoon vin- 
egar. Boil without stirring, test in cold wa- 
ter, and when brittle pour into buttered pans. 

Butter Scotch.—One cup brown sugar, 4 
cup water, a piece cf butter the size of an 
egg, and 1 teaspoon vinegar. Boil about 20 
minutes and flavor if desired. 

Chocolate Caramels.—Put 1 cup brown sugar, 
i cup molasses, 1 cup milk and 1 tablespoon 
glveerine into a kettle and boil fast. When 
nearly done, add lcup grated chocolate and 
test by dropping a little into cold water. 
When done pour into buttered pans. 

Peanut Candy.—Two cups molasses, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 tablespoon 
vinegar. Put into kettle and boil. Having 
cracked and rubbed the skin froin the pea- 
nuts, put them into buttered pans, and when 
the candy is done pour it over the nuts. Cut 
into squares while warm. 

Vaniila Cream Candy.—Two Ibs granulated 
sugar, 2 cup water, } cup vinegar, piece of 
butter the size of an egg. Boil without stir- 
ring 20 to 30 minutes, till crisp when dropped 
in cola water. Just before pouring on plat- 
ters to cool, add 1 small teaspoon of soda or 
cream tartar. After pouring upon the platters 
to cool, pour 2 teaspoons vanilla over the top. 
Pull. 


I = 


As to the Fixin’s. 


Brown Apple Sauce.—Pare and quarter six 
large tart apples, or the same quantity of 
smaller ones. Boil until soft but do not stir. 
When the liquid turns a clear amber, as it 
will do if boiled a little longer without. stir- 
ring, add 14 teacups brown sugar, and boil 
slowly, stirring well. In about five minntes 
add butter the size of an egg and 1 teaspoon 
grated nutmeg or powdered cinnamon, as de- 
sired. Cook a while longer, stirring con- 
stantly, pass through a sieve, and serve either 
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wasm or cold. This is relished with turkey 
or chicken and would be a_ nice dish for the 
Thanksgiving table. Mae Myrtle Cook. 


Creamed Onions.—Pee! 1 quart medium sized 
white onions, place them in a saucepan and 
cover with boiling water; add 1 teaspoon sug- 
ar, boil till nearly done; add 1 teaspoon salt, 
boil a few minutes longer; then drain ina 
colander. In the meantime melt 1 ounce but- 
ter in a saucepan, add 4 tablespoon flour, stir 
and cook 2 minutes; add one cup of milk, stir 
and couk to a smooth sauce, season with 4 
teaspoon white pepper and a sprinkle of salt; 
put the onions in a hot dish and pour the 
sauce over them. 


Stewed Cranberries.—One quart cranberries, 
2 cups sugar and 1 cup water; wash and pick 
over the cranberries carefully, put them ina 
saucepan with J cup water,cover and stew till 
tender; then press through a sieve; return the 
pulp to saucepan and boil tor afew minutes; 
add the sugar and stir and boil just long 
enough to melt the sugar; rinse out a mold 
with cold water, pour in the cranberries when 
nearly cold and set in a cool place to get 
firm.—[ American Queen. 


Pumpkin Pie.—Pare and cut a medium sized 
pumpkin into pieces, remove the pits, put the 
pumpkin in a kettle, cover with boiling wa- 
ter, add 4 tablespoon salt and boil till tender. 
When done put the pumpkin into a colander 
and drain off all the water, then press through 
a colander ;measure the strained pumpkin and 
for every quart take 1 pint milk, 4 tablespoon 
melted butter, 14 cups sugar, 3 eggs, 2 tea- 
spoons cornstarch mixed with the milk and 
1 teaspoon ground ginger. Mix all the 
ingredients together. Dust some deep pie 
plates with flour,line them with pie crust and 
brusb the surface of crust all over with beat- 
en eggs; rojl out some pie crust and cutitinto 
strips 1 inch wide; cut one side of the strip in- 
to scallops and lay it around the edge of plate 
so that the scallops stand a little above the 
edge of the plate; brush the strip over with 
beaten egg and sprinkle 2 tablespoons fine 
bread or cracker crumbs over the erust (this 
keeps the pumpkin from sogging into the 
crust) ; fill the plate with the pumpkin mix- 
ture, grate some nutmeg overthe top and bake 
till done. When the pumpkin is firm to the 
touch of your finger and a little brown on top, 
the pie is done. Remove it from the oven,set 
in a cool place and serve when cold. A me- 
dium size® pumpkin will make four medium 
sized pies. A good plan if the family is small 
is to till some of the boiled pumpkin as soon 
as done, boiling hot, into glass jars. Close 
the jars at once and set them in a cool place. 
When wanted to use, open the jar, turn the 
pumpkin into a colander, drain off ail the wa- 
ter, press the pumpkin through a colander and 
finish the saine as above.—[{American Queen. 

Plum Pudding.—One pound chopped suet,1 lb 
raisins, stoned, 1 1b currants, 1-3 loaf bread 
crumbled very fine, 1]lb sugar, 1 Ib flour, 5 
eggs and 1 nutmeg. Rub the dry materials 
together and then add the beaten eggs and 
milk enongh to make stiff. Putin a tightly 
covered pail or pudding tin, place in a kettle 
of boiling water and keep boiling 5 hours. 
Serve with any hard or liquid sauce.—| Mrs 
Spencer. 


lock Mince Pie.—One cup raisins, chopped 
tine, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon vinegar, cup washed 
currants, } teaspoon salt, 3 cup molasses, 4 cup 
cider, 2 crackers, 4 cup sugar, 4 cup cut citron 
and the juice and rind of llemon. Roll the 
crackers and mix them with the fruit,add salt, 
beaten eggs, molasses, cider vinegar, sugar, 
Jemon and spice to taste. Mix all together; 
line a pie dish with good plain paste, fill with 
this mixture; put the upper crust on, press 
the edges and bake in quick oven.—[Mrs 
Rorer. 
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Young Womanhood. 


Sweet young girls! How often they 
develop into worn, listless, and hope- 
less women because mother has not 
impressed upon them the - 
importance of - ©» 
attena‘ng to Pr 
physical de- AG 
velopment. 

No woman 
is exempt 
from physi- 
cal weak- 
nessand per- 
iodical pain, 
and young 
girls just 
budding in- 
to woman- 
hood should be 
guided physical- 
ly as well as morally. \ \ 

lf you know of any young lady who 
is sick and needs motherly advice, ask 
her to address Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, 
Mass., and tell every detail of her symp- 
toms, surroundings and occupations. 
She will get advice from a source that 
has no rival in experience of women’s 
ills. Tell her to keep nothing back. 
Her story 
is told to 











man. Do 
not hesi- 
tate about 
stating de- 
tails that 
she may 
not wish 
to men- 
tion, but 
which are 
essential to a full understanding of 
her case, and if she is frank, help is 
certain to come! 











Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 













As true as 
the sun 


—that’s the kind of watches 
the new Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgins are. Ask your dealer 
about them. Made in all sizes. 

Finest material and work- 
manship. They are moderately 
low in price. Sold by jewelers 
everywhere. 


An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works —fully guaranteed. 








and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof. Fowler, Moodus, Conn. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


At a recent cattle show parade at Belchertown, Mass, the old lady above pictured at- 


tracted a good deal of attention. 
having been born July 8, 1798. 
a body as energetic as many of half ber age. 
took a lively part in the festivities. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Don’t Build Fences.--A certain 
stack of buckwheat straw, and 
scorn to eat it. Yea, 
they looked not upon it, for there was much 
cornstalks and neighbors’ oats, and garden 
truck. Nowthe man said to his servant, 
** Build thon a fence round about this stack, 
and drive from thence all kine which come 
within fifteen yards. Thou shalt beat them, 
and peradventure swear when thou seest any 
beef, veal or bob veal in sight. Build thou 
the fence strong and high.’’ Now the servant 
did all this which his master had commanded 
him. But when the even was come, and the 
cattle chewed the cud in the barnyard, be- 
hold! one of them espyeth afar off the new 
fence. She goeth to the fence, and the serv- 
ant cusseth even as the master had command- 
ed. Many cows then go, and all receive even 
the same. After the time of wilking, when 
the men had strained the milk, washed their 
hands and gone to bed, these cattle. even the 
cattle that had hungered after other folks’ 
garden sass, went secretly by night and broke 
the fence and ate the buckwheat straw. And 
it came fo nass that not a toothpick of that 
straw can be found even to this day. Moral: 
Let not the irate father unwittingly build 
fences.—[ Elizabeth Young. 


Fathers, 


man had a 
many cows who did 


Neglect Lifelong Friends.—We hear so many 
complaints abont lack of society in rural dis- 
tricts, when the real cause is that people aim 
to get into the society that does not want 
them, and neglect perhaps lifelong friends 
and neighbors, until those neighbors, disgust- 
ed with them, let them severely alone and no 
doubt they are lonely. One can read the whole 
in that letter in Table Talk from the 
tenant’s wife. She requires the society of 
the owners of the rented farms and shows 
pretty plainly that she considers the other 
renters of farms far beneath her, and no fit 
associates for a person so good as she. Such 
people are common and deserve to be lonely. 

A. BE. F 


Good Girls and Others.—I admired the way 
Another One defended the girls of to-day; but 
is not he (or she) a little too zealous in his 
defense? When I said girls are deteriorating, 
[ meant it, as any level-headed person can see 
by looking about them. Of course I freely 
admit that there are many good, true-hearted 
girls, but we do not find them on the streets 
at midnight. Ana pray, whom does Another 
One mean by the girls who toil onward and 
upward, winning victory after victory, etc? 
I supose those are the women who get a mis- 
taken idea that women need to be liberated 
from the galling bondage of man, and travel 
around the country lecturing on woman’s 


secret 


She is Mrs Selina Smith Graves, and is in her 
She is a fine-looking woman, with a complexion as fresh and 
At the cattle show she rode inthe parade and 
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rights, accomplishing nothing but making 
themselves ridiculous, while their busbands 
and families at home are sadly in need of 
their loving solicitude. Unlike Another One, 
my theories are based on careful personal ob- 
servation and not on momentary impulse. 
[Stanley Bildax. 
re 


I know that love never is wasted, 
Nor truth, nor the breath of a prayer; 
And the thought that goes forth as a blessing 
Must live, as a joy in the air. 
—[Lucy Larcom. 





INDIA BUYS OUR PILLS. 


Merit Wins in Far-off Lands as It Does 
at Home. 





A Reporter’s Interview With a Traveler. 


From the Courier, Rochester, N H. 


A traveler who has just returned from a 
trip around the world, recently showed a 
reporter samples of newspapers published in 
Ceylon, India, Australia and New Zealand. 
In reading them the reporter noticed some 
advertisements of American goods; particu- 
larly of a popular American medicine, Dr 
Williams’ Pink Fills for Pale People. The 
traveler said that wherever be went, he found 
this medicine on sale and very popular; and 
he had since learned that it has a sale over 
alinost the entire glove. Some will say this 
is due to the great push on the part of the 
owners and much advertising; but while this 
may be true in part, nevertheless he was quite 
sure that this was not the main reason for its 
large saie. He believed it is due to the great 
merit of the medicine. 

The reporter believed this. as he had fre- 
quently written up many interviews with peo- 
ple who had been cured by the pills, and he 
was thoroughly converted to the merits of 
the medicine by the heartfelt and sincere ex- 
pressions of these whom he has interviewed. 

For instance, here is a case right here at 
home that came under a reporter’s notice, 
and in it the patient speaks in no uncertain 
tones. It is the case of Mrs Nellie J. Lord of 
Strafford Corner, N H. Itis explained most 
clearly in Mrs Lord’s own words, which are 
as follows: 

‘*‘T have been married six years and am 
the mother of three children, two of whom 
are twins. After the birth of the twins, 
which was in February, 1895, I was unable 
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to do anythiny in the way of housework for 
about a year. Two weeks after they were 
born [I had heart tailure, so that I was often 
thought to be dead, and from this cause | 
was confined to my bed five more weeks. | 
also had ueuralgia of the stomach and suffered 
terribiv. The pains in wy stomach lasted all 
day and sometimes longer, and the doctor [ 
called said it was cramp colic. I took ev- 
erything I could get in the way of medicine, 
and the night [I was the very worst was con- 
stantly under the influence of morphine I 
tried several doctors and their treatment 
would help me, but at last did no good, and 
it Was the same with every remedy I took. [ 
fell away constantly and was so thin at that 
time my busband’s brother did not know me. 

‘“*The twins were born in February, and in 
the fall, having suffered intolerably all sum- 
mer and not getting permanent benefit from 
the numerous physicians I tried, my mother 
came in one day and wanted me to try Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People; so she 
purchased a box and I took some. This was 
in October, and before I had taken one box [ 
began to feel better, and after that I took 
them constantly, until now I have taken sey- 
en boxes; now I consider myself practically 
cured, and only resort to them occasionally 
I am in better health than I have been fora 
number of years. When I first began to take 
the pills I weighed 120 pounds. Now I weigh 
146 pounds and feel that I am cured. 

‘*T ought alsoto say iny blood was ina 
very bad way, but it was thoroughly cleared 
out by the pills. 

‘*My husband was in a state of great wor- 
ry during the time I was so sick, and now is 
more than pleased with the effect the pills 
have had on me, and has even tried them him- 
self for headaches, which they have cured. I 
recall, too, how one of my friends in Roches- 
ter cried from joy at seeing me so benefited, 
since they had practically given me up, and I 
also had lost all hope. 

‘“‘T have recommended Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People to several neople and 
they have proved beneficial to them for com- 
plaints similar to mine. 

‘*The permanent cure is due to these 
and to them I give the credit.’’ 

(Sigued) Mrs NEuuiie J. Lorp. 

All the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shatter- 
ed nerves are contained, in a condensed form, 
in Dr Williaras’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
They are an unfailing specitic for such dis- 
eases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, nervous headache, the after effect of la 
zrippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold 
in bulk or by th, 100), by addressing Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 


CAMERAS. 


At a merely nominal price, the NEW 
YORK LEDGER is making one of the most 
remarkable camera offers of the season. 
They are sending out an immense number 
of cameras to all parts of the United States. 
It is in reality but .. .. 


Fifty Cents. 


-» « for the Camera, with complete outnt 
for photographing and developing. Send 
to-day for full particulars regarding this 
remarkable camera offer, as it is extremely 
limited. The Camera is thoroughly high- 
grade and first class in every respect, fit- 
ted with all modern improvements. It 
will make a most satisfactory Christmas 
present. Send address to.. .. 


Camera Department, 


The New York Ledger, 


Ledger Building, N. Y. City. 
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LADIES, my monthly regulator never fails; box free. 
Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUREDat HOME 
No Pain. Book Mailed FREE, 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave., Ne Ye 


Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
es D’-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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The Race of the Age } 


What a race! 

Our readers may ransack the pages of his- 
tory for two thousand years but they wou’t 
rind recorded another race like this one which 
qweans so much to millions of Americans. 
Here is what a studious observer who wit- 
nessed what he calls ‘‘a preliminary heat’’ 

Tne train was just pulling out of Englewood, 
pufiing and panting with its mighty efforts. 
As it slowly gained speed it came on a lot of 
tuw-headedi children roosting on a fence, who 
shouted and waved as the cars came up and 
then, as if with a common impulse, every 
child leaped to the grouna and began a race 
with the train. The race was of short dura- 





tion. As the machine left the panting little 
runners behind, this gray haired onlooker 
smiling sadly remarked: ‘‘Young America 
all over. Nothing too swift for them 
to race against.’’ ‘‘Yes, you  couldn’t 
find a fitter exemplification of the fam- 
iliar saying ‘The child is the father of the 
man’ than in that group of children racing 
against the train. It’s but a preliminary heat 
of the great race their parents are engaged 
in. Asaphysician I realize as perhaps you 
do not,’’ he continued, ‘‘the erroneous change 
that fifty years have made in our national 
life. Peopie point back to grandmothers and 
great grandmothers and say 
LOOK AT THEM. 

Compare them with the women of to-day! 
How straight they were and how strong, how 
hardy and how helpful they were, how heart- 
ily they ate and how heartily they laughed. 
They didn’t smoke cigarettes and sip cordials 
and depend on cliloral for sleep. They were a 
different race from the bloodless, dragged out, 
narcotic and stimulant-using women of to-day. 
Now that’s all true in general and yet it miss- 
es the main point by failing to consider the 
vast difference in the conditions under which 
life is being lived by the man and woman of 
to-day. Our ancestry sauntered through life. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the even tenor of their way. 

**To-day, aS men and women, millions of 
us do in earnest what those children did in 
play;"we run a race daily against steam, 
against electricity and all the modern appli- 
ances for speed. Is it any wonder men and 
women take to stimulants and narcotics? It 
isn’t depravity. It isn’t because we are less of 
women or less of men than onr ancestors. It’s 
because we’re keyed up to the straining point 
all the time, and the nerves won’t stand the 
daily strains and drains without protest. They 
call the effervescent bravery of the man in 
liquor ‘Dutch courage.’ You might as well 
name the’ effervescent . strength gained by 
stimulants ‘Dutch strength.’ It is not strength 
at all.’’ 

There is a ton of solid fact to reflect on, sug- 
gested by the statement just quoted. What are 
we going to do? This is the age of steam, the 
age of electrivity. We must keep up in 

THE GREAT RACE. 
3ut how long can we keep up when we are 
depending on a false strength? No longer, 
relatively, than the children kept up their 
race with the train. What we need is more 





brawn and less brandy, more blood and better 
blood. It’s as impossible to get strength from 
stimulants as to hatch a turtle dove from the 
egg of a mud turtle. Strength of body depends 
on @ pure and plentiful blood current, for sci- 
ence has never advanced a fact beyond the 
statement of Moses that ‘‘The blood is the 
life.’’ But every generation of investigation 
shows the statement to be true in a wider, 
deeper and broader sense than was dreamed 
of in the past. Bad blood means bad morals. 
Foul blood and foul living go together. The 
taint in the blood has an echo in salacious 
speech, a shadow in corrupt conduct. Side by 
side with physical break-downs we see the 
moral break-downs; defaulting cashiers, dis- 
honest clerks, faithless husbands, false wives. 
It all begins with the blood. And any hope 
of reform must begin with the blood too. 
You can’t divorce the mental and moral from 
the physical. There is no special food that 
feeds the intellectual man, no manna of the 
mind. The mind is fed or starved as the body 
is fed or starved. Thin blood and weak nerves 
shake the throne of reason. Starvation of the 
blood and nerves drives men and women to 
mental, moral. and physical destruction. It is 
easy to understand, in the light of these facts, 
the reason for the enormous percentage of 
cures effected by Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It begins at the beginning with 
the blood. It cures practically a wide range of 
diseases because many forms of disease have 
their origin in the blood. It is a scientific 


compound based not upon theory but upon the 


practical, common sense proof that if you pu- 
tify, enrich and vitalize the blood you over- 
come disease in any organ. The Golden Med- 
ical Discovery heals disease in just this way. 
it begins first of all to strengthen the body 
through the blood and every ounce of new 
blood and pure blood counts against disease. 
This is only common sense. Few people 
believe that consumption is curable. It’s no 
use to argue the question. But here’s a man 
who, at twenty-five, was coughing, spitting 
blood, sweating his strength away at night, 
his face ruddy with the hectic tinge of fever. 
He thinks he has consumption. His friends 
think so. His doctor has as much as told him 
so. And so they assume he can’t be cured. 
He takes Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discoy- 
ery, loses his cough, stops spitting blood, 
gains flesh, gains strength, forgets he ever 
was sick, and bids fair to live until he is 
80. Will his friends insist when he does die at 
a good ripe age that he died of consumption? 
His doctor, just to persist in his doctrine that 
consumption is incurable, may still say that 
afte1 the fifty-five additional years of comfort 
and happiness consumption finally undermined 
his constitution and killed him. What of it? 
WHO CARES A SNAP 


what he finally died of so long as he was 
saved to live along, useful, and happy life? 
It doesn’t matter much to us and to our fam- 
ilies and friends what we die of when we’ve 
lived out our life. Consumption, too, begins 
in the blood. The first need of every weakly 
constitution is blood, blood for muscles, sin- 
ews, nerves, arteries; blood for the servane 
matter,and blood for the master-mind. It is 
anotable fact that when every student of 
physiology could tell you just what blood is to 
brain and body, that it was reserved for one 
man to follow out the fact to its logical con- 
clusion in the treatment of disease. Dr R. V. 
Pierce, chief consulting physician to the In- 
valids’ Hotel and Surgical institute, of Buffa- 
lo, N Y, was the man for the emergency. 
There is always one man who meets the need 
of the times, who fastens on to a fact and fol. 
lows it until he reaches the goal of practical 
results. From the days of Adam down, men 
have lain under apple trees and watched the 
falling fruit. But only Isaac Newton followed 
the falling apple to the logical conclusion of 
gravitation. Everybody knows the facts about 
the blood, but only Dr Pierce followed them 
to the conclusion that if disease began in the 
blood, the cure must begin there also. That 
was the first step. The next step was to find 
the needed cure—to 


WIN THE RACE. 


Aside from the fact that Dr Pierce is a phy- 
sician by birth.a physician by choice, and a 
physician by training, he had facilities en- 
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joyed by no other physician living or dead. 
As head of the World’s Dispensary and Surgi- 
cal institute, in constant practice and consul- 
tation, treating successfully hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases, many of them the so-called 
hopeless cases, given up by every other phy- 
sician, he was in a position to make practical 
proof of his knowledge. His success, the 
record of his triumph, is written in tens of 
thousands of testimonials received from grate- 
ful men and women. 

The following are fair samples of many 
thousands of letters received by Dr Pierce: 

“‘Tt was near the little town of Leroy, W 
Va, and during ths month of March, 1896, that 
a@young man lay pale and motionless upon 
(what the neighbors called) his dying bed. 
Disease of the lings, liver complaint, kidney 
trouble, and pleurisy were fast hastening him 
to the grave. The doctors had given him up 
to die. The neighbors said, ‘he cannot live.’ 
*Oh,I would not care to die,’ he said, ‘were it 
not for leaving my dea: wife and little child, 
but 1 know that I must die.’ A brother had 
presented him with three bottles of medicine 
but he had no faith in ‘patent medicines’; but 
after the doctors had given him up to die and 
he had banished every hope of recovery, he 
said to his wife ‘Dear wife, I am going tg die, 
there can be no harm now in taking that med- 
icine. I will begin its use at once.’ He did 
begin to use it and at first he grew worse, but 
soon there came a change. Slowly but surely 
he got better. To-day that man is strong and 
healthy and he owes his life to that medicine. 
What was the medicine? It was Dr Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, and I,Luther Mar- 
tin, am the cured man. Dr Pierce, I thank 
you from the very depth of my heart, for res- 
cuing me from the grave.’’ The foregoing is 
from Luther Martin, Esq, a prominent citizen 
of Lubec, Wood Co, W Va. 

M. lL. Messer, Esq, of Garfield, Lamoille Co, 
Vt, writes: ‘‘l had been out of health for 
about two years. Suffered with pain in head, 
nervousness, could not sleep, poor appetite, 
loss of flesh; caused by overwork. Doctors 
did not help me so I applied to you for ad- 
vice and described my case. You replied ad- 
vising me to use Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and ‘ Pellets.’ I did so and after us- 
ing one bottle I could sleep better and felt bet- 
ter. After using six bottles of the Golden Med- 
ical Discovery and two vials of Pellets, I find 
myself gaining in flesh and I am almost en- 
tirely cured.”’ 

TO ALL OF OUR READERS 

who will defray postz .e (as specified below) 
Dr Pierce offers his great work, the ‘‘Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,’’ free. This marvel- 
ous book contains over 1,000 pages and 700 il- 
lustrations and is a cyclopedia of information 
on every subject relating to health. It is val- 
uable at every stage, and to every age of life. 
It ‘‘holds the mirror up to nature’’ and en- 
ables men and women tc know the laws that 
govern their beings, their responsibility to 
their offspring, and how to lay the founda- 
tions of family life so securely that on them 
may be reared a perfect home. Women who 
have borne children too rapidly and expe- 
rienced the usual depletion of their vitality 
will find the way in the ‘‘Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser’’ to put themselves in harmony 
with nature, and restore to them a condition 
of happy, healthful enjoyment of family life. 
This book, in paper covers, is sent for 21 one- 
cent stamps to cover cost of mailing only. A 
stronger and bulkier volume of the same 
work, bound in cloth, will be sent for an ex- 
tra ten stamps (31 stamps in all). Each con- 
tains the same matter and illustrations. Ad- 
dress World’s Dispensary Medical association, 
Buffalo, N Y. 
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must be closed out at once, 

Standard ’97 Models, guarant’d, 
$14 to $80. 96 models $12 
to$20. 2d hand wheels $5 

to $15. Shipped to anyone 
~—¥on approval without advance 
deposit. Great factory clearing sale 
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Calvanized Steel 


PUMPING 
8 POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs. 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 





























Nitrate of Soda 


is the best and cheapest form 
in which you can buy nitrogen 
(or ammonia). It is alsothe 
most soluble and available 
form in which nitrogen can 
be applied as food for plants. 
You can mix it yourself with 
other materials in just the 
correct proportion for the 
particular crop to which you 
wish to apply it. You cannot 
raise good crops without nit- 
rogen in some form. Why 
not use the best—Nitrate ? 


Free A 4-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
Tells all about mixing and using 


fertilizers. Please ask for it. 





S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (P. 0.) N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 














Income, 


Assets, $19,541,827 


Particulars and Information 


A Prudent Man Provides for his 


Family’s Future with 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Prudential 





Issues Life Insurance Policies for Chil- 
dren, Women and Men. $50,000 to $15. 
Premiums payable yearly, half yearly, 
quarterly or weekly. All kinds of poli- 
cies, to suit the needs of poor or rich, 


Surplus, $4,034,116 


$14,158,445 








Furnished Free. Write Dept. A 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 














SE _Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 










“ay, poner Leverage 64tol WS 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 4113 Hampshire St., Quincy, lll. 
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5 eee _ GRINDING MILL 
ue ": For CORN and COBS, 
eo FEED & TABLE MEAL. 
Ke Improved for '97-’98 Send 
os | # for all mills advertised. Keep 
PES the best—return all others. 

: A.W.STRAUB&CO. 
Aa Philadelphia, Pa. & Chicago, Ill, 
We handle everything wanted at Chicago office, 4S. Canal Street 











$8 MACHINE 
tu weave your own fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 

CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 








\WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 

WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


a. STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
he SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SSS AcoRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHAGCA,N.VS 
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—all your grain b 
nding it ona 7 


STAR Feed Grinder 


grinds all grains single or 
mixed, ear corn dry or 
damp. *Can’t choke. ully 
guaranteed, Catalogue of 
Steam and swee 7 ean | gy 
















StarMfgOo, ‘Depot st. Sew 
K ELLY DUPLEX 


Ree! VILL 


is made to grind all kinds of grain, cotton 
_ corn and cob, shucked or unshucked 
into a coarse, medium or fine grist. 
Does it rapidly, Sorat and with 
small power. Only mill made with 
Duplex Crinders ‘Hand Book 
for Farmers andFe edera”sent FREE. 


O.S.KELLEY COF‘serscia°o: 
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rheumatism. He has always been 


directions. 
rheumatic joints. 


the greatest possible benefit. 
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A gentleman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 65 years old, used to be a freight 
clerk, but for eleven years has done no work, mainly on account of 


tion, but a few months since, his attention having been directed to 


RI-P-A'NS TABULES 


he commenced a course of treatment with them, using them according to 
As a result the trouble from constipation is overcome and 
there is a positi:ve improvement to be noted in the. condition ‘of his 
His daughter, who lives with him and has suffered a 
good dea] from dyspepsia, also uses the Tabules and has found in them 
































troubled a good deal with constipa- 























